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JUNE MEETING. 

THE stated meeting was held on Thursday, the nth instant, 
at three o'clock, p. m., the President, Mr. Adams, in the 
chair. 

The record of the last meeting was read and approved. 

In the absence of the Librarian, the Corresponding Secretary- 
reported the list of donors since the last meeting, making spe- 
cial mention of the gift of the recently published Journals of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson by Dr. Emerson, and of a file of twenty- 
seven bound volumes of the Commercial Bulletin, 1859-1901, 
given by the publishers, Curtis Guild and Company. 

The Cabinet-Keeper reported the purchase of eighty-five 
medals, tokens, and badges; and gifts: 

From George H. Lincoln, of Providence, of a framed litho- 
graph of Edmund Winchester, after a painting by Chester 
Harding. 

From Edward Lind Morse, of a photograph of Samuel F. B. 
Morse's picture of the House of Representatives at Washington, 
1823, now in the Corcoran Art Gallery in Washington. 

From Albert N. Blodgett, of three wrought iron nails taken 
from original timbers in King's Chapel many years ago at the 
time of making extensive repairs; also, on deposit, by him, a 
cane made from a piece of an oak timber from the building. 

From Henry H. Fay, a photograph of a portrait of Daniel 
Webster, painted by James Frothingham about 1833, an d given 
by Webster to Dr. Cyrus Perkins. 

From the children of Mrs. Harriet Jackson Morse a collec- 
tion of more than fifty silhouettes made early in the nine- 
teenth century. A number are of public characters of the day, 
and some members of this Society. A few may be named: 
Rev. William E. Channing, John and Charles Lowell, Rev. 
Jedidiah Morse, Rev. John S. Popkin, Daniel Appleton White, 
Dr. John T. Kirkland, Dr. John Codman, Isaac P. Davis, 
Ebenezer Rockwood, and Jonathan Jackson. In this connec- 
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tion mention may be made of a similar collection of " shades" 
in the possession of our colleague Charles P. Bowditch. 
Mr. Norcross then made the following statement: 
In April, 1838, a box containing matrices for types, formerly 
the property of Benjamin Franklin, was presented to the 
Society, through Isaac P. Davis, by William J. Duane. 1 In 
connection with a volume, about to be issued by the Grolier 
Club, on issues from Franklin's press at Passy, the box was 
examined and found to have the following written upon the 
cover by Duane: 

Philadelphia, Nov'r 4th, 1834 

This case and its contents belonged to Dr. Benjamin Franklin. 
Believing that any articles, once the property of so distinguished 
a son of Boston (especially if connected with the art of printing) 
must be acceptable to some one of the public institutions of that 
city, I respectfully request Isaac P. Davis, Esq., to deposit this 
case and contents wherever he may suppose it will be acceptable 
and carefully preserved. 

W. J. Duane. 

The attention of Mr. Luther S. Livingston, the author of the 
Grolier volume, and of Mr. Bruce Rogers, who was superin- 
tending the printing, was called to this relic, probably the only 
well-authenticated remains of Franklin's types. At Mr. Rogers' 
request the matrices were sent to the Riverside Press, and cast- 
ings made. A set of the cast letters is now given to the Society 
by Mr. Rogers, and a page of printed impressions from these 
types — thirty pieces in all. Mr. Rogers notes that the paper 
label on the box, "VIII. Paragon Italique [rubbed] Matrices," 
describes a font of type other than that now in the box. The 
matrices were doubtless of French make, but no mark indicates 
the founder. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported the receipt of a letter 
from Chester Noyes Greenough accepting his election as a 
Resident Member of the Society, and one from George Peabody 
Wetmore accepting his election as a Corresponding Member. 

The Editor reported the following gifts: 

From Miss Mary L. Hall, of Dorchester, three volumes of 
letters. One relates to the ministry of Rev. Nathaniel Hall, Jr., 
ordained in 1835 as colleague pastor with the Rev. Thaddeus 

1 Proceedings, n. 38. 
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Mason Harris over the First Congregational Church in Dor- 
chester. His ministry lasted forty years, until his death in 
1875. Two volumes comprise the letters relating to his son, 
Henry W. Hall, adjutant of the 51st Regiment of Illinois Vol- 
unteers, killed in the action at Kenesaw Mountain, Georgia, 
June 27, 1864. The volumes include his letters from the time 
of entering the service, April, 1 861, to his death, and the tributes 
paid to his memory by friends and comrades. The collection 
is a notable record of patriotic service and sacrifice. 

From Dr. William L. Richardson, a number of printed notices, 
circulars, programs, price-currents and letters, from 1789 to 
1 83 1. They make an addition to the Society's collection of 
material which, seldom preserved at the time, has now become 
a rarity. 

From Judge Robert Grant, the manuscript diary of his 
great-grandfather, Hon. Jonathan Mason, of a journey to 
Savannah, Georgia. This account was communicated to the 
Society in March, 1885, by Dr. Ellis, and printed in full in 
2 Proceedings, 11. 5. In making the gift Judge Grant writes: 
"As your archives seem to be the natural depository for a 
manuscript of this sort, the identity of which might easily be 
lost in course of time, I send it to the Massachusetts Historical 
Society with my compliments, as a gift without reservation." 

The Society has purchased two documents of unusual his- 
torical value, being the instructions given by Governor Vane 
and Lieutenant Governor Winthrop to John Winthrop, Jr., 
in July, 1636, for treating with the Pequots. The effort to 
preserve peace failed, and the Pequot war followed. The two 
documents, obtained from two sources, are written by Vane and 
signed by both Vane and Winthrop, and were communicated 
to the Society in 1833, by William T. Williams, of Lebanon, 
Conn., and of the Trumbull connection. 1 

Joseph Grafton Minot was elected a Resident Member of the 
Society. 

The Recording Secretary presented the following vote, which 
was adopted: 

Voted, That the Manuscript volumes and letters of Lieut. 
Col. Charles B. Fox, given to the Society in 1898, with the con- 
dition that "they should not be accessible to the public during 
1 They are printed in 3 Mass. Hist. Collections, in. 129. 
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the lifetime of any of those who took part in the events described 
— that is until 19 15" — be further withdrawn until the year 
1930, and that in the interval they shall be accessible to indi- 
viduals only by consent of the members of Col. Fox's family. 
Mr. Stoker spoke on 

The Adams Collection of Coins. 

It gives me much pleasure to report upon the recent gift of 
the superb Adams collection of coins. That I have not done 
so before is to be explained by the labor involved in identify- 
ing and classifying some 10,000 coins. The collection was 
started by John Quincy Adams and has been largely increased 
by his son Charles Francis Adams, and grandson Henry Adams, 
the donor. The period of greatest activity in collecting seems 
to have been about 1864. 

After final elimination of duplicates I find that there have 
been added to our cabinet 5375 coins of which 1950 are ancient 
and the rest modern. Of these 273 are gold and the rest 
about equally divided between silver and the baser metals. 
Apparently it was the aim of Mr. Adams to form a collection 
fairly representative of the numismatic science throughout the 
ages, rather than to specialize in any particular field, as is 
more apt to be the practice of modern numismatists. As a 
result Mr. Adams seems to have paid especial attention to se- 
curing fine representative pieces. I have examined many col- 
lections but have seen few containing so little " trash" or so 
few counterfeits. There are barely half a dozen of these in 
the entire collection, and I have no doubt Mr. Adams acquired 
most of them knowingly, merely to have something to show in 
the place of the possibly unattainable original. 

That in this great collection there should be only 149 pieces 
to be added to our Americana, the matter in which this Society 
is especially interested, is to be explained by the fact that we 
already have the wonderful Appleton collection of exclusively 
Americana (3546 pieces), consequently a very large number of 
the Adams Americana were already in our cabinet. These du- 
plicates have been sold or exchanged to advantage, and Massa- 
chusetts pieces bought with the proceeds. For instance, I 
sold a dollar of 1795 for more than $ioa 
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I have arranged upon the table a few of the more striking 
pieces, and I think they will repay a passing glance, even if 
one is not interested in what to me is a very fascinating hobby. 

1. First I show what is probably the oldest coin in the col- 
lection, a stater of Aegina, dating 700 to 550 b. c. 

2. A tetradrachm of Athens, 590 b. c. Note the archaic 
type of rude workmanship, contrasting strongly with the ex- 
quisite work of the period of the highest development of Greek 
art as shown in the coins of Syracuse. 

3. Bactria, about 100 b. c. Interesting as showing the 
curious shape of these coins. 

4. Corinth. Drachma 300 b. c. A very beautiful coin. 

5. Egypt. An octodrachm of Arsinoe II, 285 b. c. This is 
an imitation, the original being unattainable. 

6. A tetradrachm of Ptolemy XIII, 68 b. c. The series 
of Alexandrine coins are interesting chiefly on account of the 
almost endless varieties of initials and monograms, represent- 
ing the cities they were coined at or the names of magistrates or 
engravers. In this connection it is interesting to reflect on the 
criticism made when Mr. Brenner put his initials on the Lincoln 
penny issued in this country a few years ago. In deference 
to the clamor of popular ignorance the initialed cents were 
soon withdrawn yet the practice of signing an artist's work 
has been in constant use for some 2000 years. Mr. Forrer of 
London is completing a work of five fat volumes on artists' 
signatures on coins and medals. 

7. Macedon. A stater of Philip II, 357 b. c. 

8. A tetradrachm of Alexander the Great, 334 b. c. This 
series offers even more bewildering complications of initials and 
monograms than the Egyptian coins. 

9. Parthia. A five tetradrachm of Mithridates II, 123 
b. c. 

10. Selinus. A superb tetradrachm of 425 b. c. 

11. Syracuse. A dekadrachm of the period of the very 
highest art. 300 b. c. 

12. 50 Litrae. A picked specimen from a great 

European collection. 

There are 580 Greek coins in the collection, representing 140 
cities and states. 

13. Rome. As libralis. 

57 
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14. Quadrans. 

15. Sextans. These extraordinary pieces, dating 

about 500 b. c, are interesting as showing the first attempts 
at coined money by the Romans, many years after Greece 
had a highly-developed coinage. 

16. In the collection there is a very rich series of Roman 
family coins (some 450), of which I show only one as a sample, 
that of the Julian family. There are 133 families represented. 

17. We have over 1300 Roman imperial coins, ranging over 
154 emperors. I show only a gold coin of Valens. 

18. Coming to the modern coins a few may be of interest 
such as a Bogota doubloon. 

19. Mexico. A dollar chop-marked for circulation in China. 
Every merchant through whose hands it passed stamped it 
with his guarantee of weight. 

20. United States. A California $10 piece of the Miner's 
Bank. 

21. $10 of 1803. 

22. China. This curious piece of so-called knife money 
dates from about the beginning of the Christian era. This is 
the finest specimen I have ever seen. 

23. Siam. This quarter tical is another of the curiosities of 
coinage. It is of recent date. 

24. Austria. There is a fine series of old Austrian Thalers, 
of which the one I show of Pfirt, 1555, is a good example. 

25. Mr. Adams gathered a very complete series of French 
coins. I show a moutpn d'or of Jean II, 1350. 

26. a 40 franc piece of Napoleon, 181 2. 

27. a 5 francs of Louis Philippe, 1830. 

28. The German series is very rich. I show a medal of 
Brandenburg of 1700. 

29. a Thaler of Stollberg of 1572. 

30. Mr. Adams paid especial attention to England, having 
some 900 coins of that country. I show a penny of Ethelwulf, 
836. 

31. a noble of Edward III, 1327. 

32. a noble of Henry VI, 1422. 

33. a sovereign of Edward VI, 1547. 

34. three pounds of Charles I, 1642. 

37. the very rare Pontefract siege piece of 1648. 
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38. - — — a very rare Cromwell crown of 1658. 

39. An Indian medal of 17 14. This is probably the greatest 
rarity in the entire collection, being as far as I know unique in 
silver. Mr. Betts, in his American Colonial History as Illus- 
trated by Medals, did not know of it and there is no copy in 
the British Museum. These medals were struck for distribu- 
tion to the American Indians as rewards, and are very rare 
even in copper. 

40. Parma. 1815. 40 lire. 

41. Russia. 12 rubles, 1831, platinum. These pieces are 
interesting in that owing to the great increase in the value of 
platinum they have practically all been melted down. For 
instance, the face value of this piece is $4.80 but the bullion 
value is about $30. 

42. Beard money. This curious piece was issued 

in connection with the ukase abolishing beards as a facial 
adornment some two hundred years ago. The reform was very 
short lived. 

43. Turkey. A gold piece. 

From the coins I have shown it will be seen how widely rep- 
resentative the collection is. I hope that in time we shall have 
some method of displaying them that is better than the present 
one of packing them away in drawers. I will add that of the 
10,000 coins I have identified all but some 100, and I have 
hopes that eventually I shall puzzle out even them. 

Mr. Justin H. Smith read a paper on 

Great Britain and our War of 1846-1848. 1 

In 1846 England still entertained, no doubt, a smouldering 
resentment against this country for having dared to become in- 
dependent, and she observed with jealousy the rapid growth of 
the republic in population, wealth and commercial importance. 
The existence of slavery here counted against us, too; thedis- 

1 The ms. documents cited may be found as follows: i McLane to Polk, Polk 
Papers, Library of Congress; 2 McLane to the Secretary of State, archives of 
State Dept.; 1 Bancroft, Bancroft Papers, Mass. Hist Soc; 2 Bancroft, to the 
Secretary of State, archives of State Dept.; Correspondence between the British 
government and Bankhead, British minister to Mexico, Foreign Office Papers, 
Public Record Office, London; correspondence between the Mexican government 
and Murphy, its diplomatic agent at London, archivo de la Secretaria de Rela- 
ciones Exteriores, Mexico. 
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position in certain States to repudiate bonds largely held in 
Great Britain and their tardiness in paying interest were per- 
haps even more serious; and the descriptions of this country 
put forth by certain literary visitors, who made themselves 
merry and popular at our expense, assisted to discredit us. 
In June, 1846, our State Department was informed by Min- 
ister McLane — with some exaggeration, one desires to believe 
— that all the sympathies of England, public and private, were 
against us; and that a deep-seated dislike, " amounting almost 
to hate of our people, of our country and of our Institutions," 
was universal there. Moreover, for a number of direct reasons 
also England could not view our war with Mexico dispassion- 
ately. 1 

In the first place it grew out of the annexation of Texas, and 
Texas was a harrowing subject at London. The rebellion of 
that country had not pleased the British. Being creditors of 
Mexico to a very large amount, they did not like to have the 
assets of their debtor thus reduced in value; and they hoped 
for some time that on one basis or another Texas would return 
to the mother-country. Then they hoped to see her vast and 
fertile area become an adequate source of raw cotton, and re- 
lieve them of a hateful dependence upon the United States. 
They planned also to use Texas, through the abolition of slav- 
ery there, as a weapon against the labor system, exporting power 
and general prosperity of this country; and above all they were 
determined that our territory, population and wealth should 
not be enhanced by the acquisition of that magnificent domain. 
All the diplomatic resources of Great Britain were exerted to 
defeat the project of annexation; strenuously and repeatedly 
she urged Mexico to recognize the Texan republic so as to en- 
courage the strong sentiment in favor of permanent indepen- 
dence which existed there; and she stood ready to oppose the 
United States forcibly in this cause provided she could have the 
support of France. In every one of these aims, however, she 
met with signal defeat; and she was not well qualified by tem- 
perament or experience to accept with equanimity that long 
series of disappointments. 2 

1 N. Y. Herald (Editorial), June 8, 1844. 1 McLane (received June 21, 
1846). 

2 J. H. Smith, Annexation of Texas (see Aberdeen, Bankhead, Elliot, England, 
Pakenham, Palmerston, Slavery and Smith in the Index). 
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For a more practical reason also the outbreak and continu- 
ance of our war against Mexico could not fail to excite chagrin 
at London. England was unwilling that Mexico should chal- 
lenge this country single-handed. Lord Aberdeen, her Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, informed our representative that he had 
"uniformly counselled the Mexican authorities to an amicable 
adjustment of their difficulties with the United States"; and 
this statement is confirmed by an examination of the instruc- 
tions given to Bankhead, the British diplomatic agent. October 
1, 1845, he was directed to avert the war; the following month 
he was told that in the opinion of the Foreign Office it was 
"highly desirable" that Mexico should come to an agreement 
with us "as soon and on as good terms" as she could; and 
about a year later, October 31, 1846, he was instructed to urge 
the policy of making peace at once on whatever basis the 
United States would accept. 1 

Bankhead for his part was cordially in sympathy with the de- 
sire of his government. As early as September, 1845, he called 
on the Mexican Minister of Relations and expressed the opinion 
that Mexico ought to settle with the United States. The next 
month he wrote to the British minister at Washington that he 
had endeavored to promote peace between the two nations 
and hoped his colleague would do the same; and in April, 1847, 
he reported that he had exerted himself anew to impress upon 
the Mexican government the wisdom of this policy. 2 

"I have no doubt," wrote McLane to our Secretary of State 
in 1845, "that the counsels of this government, if they inter- 
fere at all, will be employed to prevent it [i. e., war between the 
United States and Mexico], from an apprehension of the advan- 
tages the United States might derive from it." The danger 
particularly in view was that of our acquiring California; and 
in November, 1845, the Mexican agent at London reported 
that Aberdeen's mind was actually " tormented" by schemes 
to keep that invaluable territory from our grasp. Besides, a 
war against this country was sure to impoverish Mexico, 
make her less valuable as a customer and reduce her ability to 

1 (Counselled) 2 McLane, No. 50, May 29, 1846. To Bankhead, Nos. 34, 
$6 of 1845; No. 13 of 1846. 

2 Bankhead, No. 94 of 1845. Id. to Pakenham, Oct. 16, 1845: F. O. Papers, 
Pub. Rec. Off. Id., No. 46 of 1847. 
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pay the English bondholders. The fate of Mexico, observed 
the London Spectator, "is inseparably identified with that of 
a vast amount of British capital." * 

At the same time England was largely responsible for the 
war. For one thing her newspapers and periodicals did much 
to push Mexico on and persuade her that a contest in arms 
with this country could be ventured without undue risk. Their 
disdainful abuse of us, for example, was both stimulating and 
encouraging. In September, 1845, the London Times declared 
there was "great danger" that the following words of an old 
English writer would be verified in the United States: "No 
arts, no letters, no society, and, what is worst of all, continual 
feare and danger of violent death, and the life of man solitary, 
poore, nasty, brutish, and short." A few months later it repre- 
sented our government as "a polity corrupted in all its channels 
with the foulest venality," described the "imperial pretensions 
of our Cabinet" as "reechoed by a vast populace in a nasal 
jargon compounded at once of bad grammar and worse prin- 
ciple," and declared that even the Englishmen who believed in 
popular rights turned from us with "indignant scorn." Com- 
menting on Polk's Inaugural Address the same journal re- 
marked: It shows "the unblushing impudence which belonged 
to his predecessors, and which we had fondly imagined that 
no one else could rival;" following this up by observing, with 
reference to the President's annual Message, "His pyramid of 
mendacity is bombproof"; while the Morning Post compared 
the same message, so far as it dealt with Mexico, to the 
thief who pretends you have trod on his toe, and then 
"empties your pocket while he blackens your eye." 2 

More definite encouragement of Mexico was not lacking. 
The United States will back down; there will be no war, pre- 
dicted the Morning Herald in January, 1846; and after hos- 
tilities had continued for some time in spite of this opinion, 
the London Examiner represented the Americans as eager to 
get out of the scrape. Anyhow, urged the Times, Mexico had 
less to risk by engaging in the struggle than by acquiescing in 
the annexation of Texas, which would show, if not resisted, 

1 2 McLane, No. 5 of 1845. Murphy, No. 17, res., of 1845. Spectator, Sept. 
26, 1846. 

2 Times, Sept. 23, 1845; J an - 26 > Dec. 3 1 * l8 46. Post, Dec. 31, 1846. 
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that she was unable to defend herself. War, said that journal 
again, was " clearly the duty " of Mexico, since " It is now proved 
that no consideration of prudence, justice or good faith can 
restrain them [the United States] from seizing or acquiring the 
possessions of contiguous states." The difficulties we should 
encounter in fighting Mexico were distinctly pointed out by 
the Times: "The country, the climate, the season, the am- 
bushed enemy, the irregular movements of partisan corps, and 
the enmity of the Spanish and Indian races" toward us; the 
want of water, local supplies, roads and beasts of burden; the 
roving privateers, and the possibility that our slaves might be 
roused against their owners. Moreover, the Mexican corres- 
pondent of the Times announced in its columns, "The Mexican 
troops are superior to those of the United States"; and the 
editor added later that the title General was "legitimately 
common to the greater portion of the respectable male popula- 
tion of the United States." Britannia, a periodical of consid- 
erable importance, even outdid this excellent jest. The United 
States, it said, is full of "majors who serve out beer, and colonels 
who rub down the heels of one's horse, brigadiers driving stage- 
coaches, and generals with the pen behind their ear"; and, in a 
more serious vein, stated authoritatively that "America, as an 
aggressive power, is one of the weakest in the world." What, 
indeed, could be expected of a nation that had chosen "that 
Napoleon of the backwoods," as it described Polk, for Presi- 
dent. 1 

Captain Elliot, British minister to Texas, who travelled ex- 
tensively in the United States and could be regarded as an 
expert on the subject, reported to his government: "If the war 
should be protracted and carried on across the Rio Grande I 
believe that it would require very little skill and scarcely any 
exposure of the defending force to draw the invading columns 
well forward beyond all means of support from their own bases 
and depots into situations of almost inextricable difficulty." 
The more United States volunteers, the greater the difficulty 
and danger of entering Mexico. "They are very spirited and 

1 Herald, Jan. 17, 1846. Examiner, Dec. 22, 1846. Times, April 15, Sept. 
10, 1845. (Difficulties) Times, June 11, 1846; Standard, June 10, 1844. (Troops) 
Times, July 5, 1845. (General) Times, March 27, 1847. Britannia, Jan. 10, 
1846; Feb. 15, May 3, 1845. 
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effective in their particular mode of fighting, which is by skir- 
mishing with the rifle, but they could not resist artillery and 
cavalry in a Country suited to those arms, they are not amen- 
able to discipline, they plunder the peasantry, they are without 
steadiness under reverses, they cannot march on foot, and are 
in no way comparable to the Mexican forces for rapidity of 
movement or sustaining continuous fatigue on the hardest 
food"; and regulars would hardly be more effective, for the 
United States possesses no aptitude or sufficient means for 
regular military invasion. During the spring of 1845 Elliot 
visited Mexico, and no doubt he expressed his views to the 
Mexican officials whom he met there on singularly intimate 
terms. 1 

Under such circumstances, as the Times remarked, there 
seemed to be " strong reasons" for doubting whether the Amer- 
icans would succeed, should hostilities be undertaken. Our 
operations would be at best, said the editor, " utterly uninter- 
esting and inglorious/' like "the disgusting details of the Indian 
war in Florida"; and indeed they would probably end in defeat, 
for " bluster does not win battles, though it may begin brawls." 
At the very worst, observed the London Standard, the Mexicans 
would have it in their power to make the conflict " obstinate 
and tedious"; and, since the United States had no financial 
credit, of course it could not carry the burden. Such an out- 
come would be the more probable because, as the Times in- 
sisted, the war would not be a national affair but the measure 
of a party possessing a bare majority, and a measure " odious" 
to a " large and enlightened minority in the best States," who 
would be unwilling to support aggressive hostilities in the in- 
terest of slavery. 2 

A like sense of righteousness might be expected to cooperate 
with Mexico from beyond the sea. All Europe, said the London 
Morning Chronicle, must consider the war "an insulting and 
illegal aggression." "We distinctly recognize," announced its 
neighbor, the Morning Herald, "the claim for assistance which 
Mexico has upon the civilized world." Sooner or later, threat- 

1 Elliot to Aberdeen, New Orleans, July 3, 1845: F. O. Papers, Pub. Rec. 
Off. (Visited) J. H. Smith, Annexation of Texas, 413, 423. 

2 Times, May 14, 1846; Sept. 1, 1845; June 1, 1846. Standard, Aug. 12, 1845. 
Times, April 15, 1845. 
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ened the Times, with an air that meant very soon indeed, the 
United States must expect that punishment which would await 
the same excesses in Europe. And at all events, whichever side 
might have the heavier battalions, and whether help could be 
expected from abroad or not, Mexico was counselled to make a 
desperate resistance. In the case of an invasion, argued 
Britannia , "the soldier is a soldier no more; he is a burglar, a 
robber, a murderer"; and should foreign troops invade England, 
" No quarter ! " ought to be the cry. That was a hint sufficiently 
broad. Mexico, added that periodical, is "the very country 
for the guerilla"; and while privateering is in general to be 
condemned, the, Mexicans may rightfully adopt that method 
of warfare against the United States. 1 

Even officially England aided in bringing on hostilities. The 
Mexican agent at London reported that "at bottom Aberdeen 
would be glad to have this war take place and prove favorable 
to us." So far as the first portion of this announcement is con- 
cerned we know that Murphy was mistaken, but his govern- 
ment did not. At another time the same agent wrote that 
His Lordship was reflecting on "a thousand ideas" in the hope 
of finding a way to aid Mexico. The Oregon question was now 
at an acute phase; and, as McLane informed our President, 
the "aim" of the British government was to keep our difficulties 
with Mexico unsettled to await the end of her negotiations on 
that difficult matter. The effect of such a situation upon a 
touch-and-go people like the Mexicans, who were born gamblers, 
is too obvious to require explanation. When war seemed al- 
most inevitable both to England and United States as the result 
of an apparent deadlock in those negotiations, the Mexicans 
could hardly be blamed if they considered it a practical cer- 
tainty and acted accordingly. To pursue thus and see the news- 
papers pursue a policy tending to bring about results which it 
thoroughly dreaded, must have been peculiarly galling to the 
British government; the well informed editors and public men 
shared of course in its irritation; and the general public, though 
not aware of the causes, felt their effects. 2 

1 Chronicle, May 30, 1846. Herald, June 24, 1846. Times, Dec. 15, 1845. 
Britannia, Jan. 3, June 5, 1847. 

2 Murphy, Nos. 9 (Aug. 1), 17 (Nov. 1) of 1845. 1 McLane (received June 
21, 1846). A comparison of the British and Mexican documents bearing upon 
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Under such circumstances one could hardly look for cordial 
appreciation of, our achievements. Lord Aberdeen told our 
minister frankly that he himself " could not be expected to con- 
template with any pleasure the disastrous injuries the war 
might be expected to inflict upon the Mexican government 
and People." Commercial circles at London showed a prompt 
and general unfriendliness toward the United States, reported 
McLane; and a glance at the press will enable us, bearing in 
mind the citations already offered, to judge how the editors 
and presumably the public felt. The wish to see this country 
fail begat more children than even Santa Anna was reputed to 
have, and a queer brood they were, — with limbs at all angles 
and features out of true. Taylor's victories on the Rio Grande, 
in the second of which Arista's force was almost pulverized, 
attracted little attention; but after a while the London Times 
remarked, " No hostile army has been really beaten." Monterey 
was a city of stone houses, forming a continuous wall along the 
streets; but the same journal described our capture of it as 
merely occupying "a town of log-huts." That paper continued 
to regard the Mexican war as "a border squabble," "ridiculous 
and contemptible," " justified by hypocrisy," " carried on with 
impotence" and sure to end "in some compromise more humili- 
ating to the United States than to Mexico." "The Americans 
who have to conduct this most wearisome of wars," it amused 
itself by remarking further, "are least of all nations competent 
to the task. They have no army, and have constitutional ob- 
jections to raising one. They have no money, and are reso- 
lutely determined to find none. They have no General, and 
have just agreed [by defeating Polk's plan to have Benton placed 
at the head of our forces] never to have one." "The military 
tactics of the Americans," remarked the Examiner at the same 
stage, "have displayed an equal want of talent and of purpose"; 
and its fair colleague, Britannia, exclaimed: the hostilities 
against Mexico are "at once wretched and ridiculous. ... So 
much for the boasting of Jonathan!" With unwinking and 
unsuspecting humor the Times commented thus on Taylor's 
success at Buena Vista: "Beyond the fact that the Americans 
undoubtedly beat off, though from a strong position, a force 

the mission of Slidell shows that the Oregon difficulty had a most important and 
perhaps decisive influence in causing our war with Mexico. 
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nearly quadrupling their own, they seem to have no great 
grounds for triumph." In fact they were now "worse off than 
ever"; and the Mexicans had nothing to do but " to sit still and 
be sulky." 1 

Scott fared no better than Taylor at the hands of these far- 
seeing critics. His bombarding Vera Cruz was characterized 
as "revolting," as an "infamy," as "one of the most atrocious 
and barbarous acts committed in modern times by the forces 
of a civilized nation," as "degrading to mankind." Somehow 
the Times was decent enough to publish a reply, which said: 
"The first broadside of Lord Exmouth's guns at Algiers de- 
stroyed a greater number of unoffending, unarmed people than 
the bombardment of Vera Cruz," and pointed out that Scott 
had to be humane to his own troops, whom delay would have 
exposed to the yellow fever. Of course the writer might have 
added that an assault would have caused immensely more 
bloodshed, than did the artillery fire. 2 

According to the Times the hope of marching to Mexico 
City was "the mere dream of an ignorant populace"; while the 
more prudent Chronicle termed it "about as visionary as that 
of Napoleon upon Moscow." " There is but one thing we know 
of," added the Chronicle, "that is more difficult than for the 
United States army to get to Mexico, and that would be to get 
back again to Vera Cruz." When the Americans at Cerro Gordo 
pushed through a mountain gorge which, in all the wild fighting 
of the Mexican revolutions, had been deemed impassable, and 
stormed a double line of entrenchments, defended with infantry 
and artillery, on a mountain side that a tourist can hardly 
climb, the Chronicle itself had to admit that our courage was 
"unquestionable"; but it made up by adding, "Both [the Mex- 
ican and the American] armies partake pretty considerably of 
the nature of mobs." Scott's victories of Contreras and Churu- 
busco were viewed by the Times as more likely than otherwise 
"to raise the confidence of the Mexicans," and the editor an- 
nounced that our general, after these disastrous triumphs, was 
"much more likely to capitulate" than to capture Mexico. 

1 2 McLane, No. 55 (June 18) of 1846. Times, Nov. 9, 1846; Jan. 1, Feb. 
18, Mar. 15, 1847. Examiner, Dec. 22, 1846. Britannia, Feb. 20, 1847. Times, 
April 20, 26, 1847. 

2 Times, May 10, 12, 1847. 
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"The position of the American army in Mexico is perilous," 
announced Britannia at this juncture, and the invasion of that 
country "a great mistake"; how are the Americans going to 
get out of it? The actual capture of Mexico was viewed as 
only one misfortune more. "The Americans have played out 
their last card," announced the Thunderer, "and are still as 
far as ever from the game." Worse yet, they are about to 
crown their outrages: the churches will be plundered by the 
American government; and "when churches are ransacked 
will houses be spared? When saints are despoiled will citizens 
be spared?" 1 

Still, the brilliancy of our victories, the general good conduct 
of our troops and our liberal treatment of neutrals had their 
effect. Even the press, though deeply committed against us, 
revealed some glimmerings of this fact. After the capture of 
Mexico a gentleman writing from that city was permitted to 
say in the Times, that during the recent battles "the Americans 
behaved, on the whole, exemplarily " ; and the Examiner ad- 
mitted that British traders were "quietly sharing with the 
Americans the profits of Mexican subjugation." From the re- 
ports of our ministers one obtains a much more adequate 
view. After the battles on the Rio Grande McLane reported 
that the gallantry and discipline of our troops and the magna- 
nimity of Taylor and his army had "served to inspire a respect 
for our country and our cause which was not felt before, and 
which nothing less could have produced." Bancroft, who suc- 
ceeded McLane, stated that the capture of Vera Cruz and 
Ulua and the victory at Cerro Gordo totally changed the com- 
plexion of European opinion about this country. After the 
battles of Contreras and Churubusco the same minister wrote 
to a friend: "You should be here to see how our successes 
have opened the eyes of the Old World to our great des- 
tinies"; and when the fighting was over he said to Polk that 
the valor of our troops had raised our character throughout 
Europe. In England a particular consideration doubtless 
had weight. General Scott received a very handsome note 
from the commander of the British fleet off Vera Cruz and from 

1 Times, Aug. 31, 1846. Chronicle, March 6, June 1, Sept. 30, 1847. 
Times, Sept. 30, 1847. Britannia, Oct. i) y 1847. Times, Dec. 2, 1847; Jan. 
4, 1848. 
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a son of Sir Robert Peel, who was aboard one of the vessels; 
and Robert Anderson, afterwards the hero of Fort Sumter, 
recording these incidents in his diary observed: When our arms 
do something glorious, " jealousy, for the moment, is conquered 
by pride/' and the English feel that after all we are flesh of their 
flesh. Indeed, Lord Palmerston himself spoke most warmly 
to Bancroft of our victories as illustrating the superiority of 
the Anglo-Saxon. 1 

The terms of the treaty of peace were received in England 
without serious protest. Texas to the Rio Grande was of course 
ours. Nobody expected anything else. As early as October, 
1846, Palmerston had notified Mexico that she would have to 
abandon her claim to the Nueces boundary. California also 
seemed a legitimate acquisition. Due warning of such a result 
had been given. In May, 1846, when Aberdeen expressed to 
McLane the hope that "no idea of conquest might be enter- 
tained," our minister, while stating that we harbored no such 
design, added that "it was at present not easy to foresee all 
the consequences of a war which Mexico had so wantonly pro- 
voked, and in which the United States had so much injustice 
and so many wrongs to redress." Aberdeen's anxiety to avert 
the conflict in order to prevent our getting that territory is 
fairly good evidence that he expected us, in the event of tri- 
umph, to annex it. Early in December, 1846, Bancroft assured 
Polk that the English had looked upon our taking it as a matter 
of course. Five months later, in fact, he said that England was 
preparing to hear of our negotiating for half, two thirds or all 
of Mexico, and that Lord Ashburton said to him: "You are the 
Lords of Mexico." "From this time," lamented Britannia in 
November, 1847, "the whole country [Mexico] must be con- 
sidered as part of the territory of the United States"; and 
Bancroft wrote at about the same time, "It is becoming a 
fashion ... to expect the absorption of all Mexico." Reasons 
had been discovered for concluding that even annexation would 
have its advantages for the British. "How do you explain," 
said the French ambassador at London to a person intimately 

1 Times, Nov. 13, 1847. Examiner, May 15, 1847. 2 McLane, No. 55 of 
1846. 1 Bancroft to Polk, June 3, 1847. 1 Bancroft to Greene, Nov. 3, 1847. 
Bancroft to Polk, Nov. 18, 1847: Howe, Bancroft, 11. 28. Lawton, An Artillery 
Officer in Mexico, 232. Bancroft to Polk, May 14, 1847; Howe, Bancroft, 11. 18. 
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acquainted with the views of the British government; "How do 
you explain that the English government look on and witness 
the immense successes of the United States in Mexico?" And 
he received for answer that Mexico in the hands of thte American 
people would be to England of far more value than she ever 
has been in respect to commerce and the security of property 
invested there. Besides, our victories had shown that we must 
be treated with respect. 1 

From this brief survey it seems to be clear that our succeed- 
ing in a war with Mexico was by no means considered in Eng- 
land a matter of course, as we have been accustomed to regard 
it; that our achievements produced a state of mind respecting 
us very different from that which had prevailed before; and 
that our terms of peace, instead of appearing extortionate, 

(/were viewed as disappointingly moderate. lit .appears evident 
^lso that the British were disposed to welcome any safe op- 
portunity for interfering. In fact, mediation was suggested by 
Lord Aberdeen, and, although this government showed itself 

'absolutely unresponsive, Palmerston proceeded to offer it in 
a more formal but equally unsuccessful overture. The feeling 
of England was probably indicated by the London Times when 
it said in August, 1846, that no case for interference, except 
by offering mediation, had as yet presented itself; and appar- 
ently our freedom to prosecute and conclude the war in our 
own way may have been due to our liberal treatment of neu- 
trals, the firmness of our government and the overwhelming 
triumph of our arms. 2 

Mr. Dana then read from a private diary records of his 
visit to England in 1875 and 1876, giving an interesting ac- 
count of social and political opinions and experiences. 

Mr. Guild communicated a series of letters of the Presidents: 

1 Palmerston to Bankhead, No. 13 of 1846. 2 McLane, No. 50 of 1846. 
1 Bancroft to Polk, Dec. 3, 1846. Bancroft to Polk, May 14, 1847: Howe, Ban- 
croft, n. 17, 18. Britannia, Nov. 13, 1847. Bancroft to Polk, Nov. 18, 1847: 
Howe, Bancroft, 11. 28. 1 Bancroft to Buchanan, Oct. 18, 1847. 

2 (Mediation) 2 McLane, Nos. 55, 69 of 1846; Polk, Diary, Sept. 10, 11, 
1846. Times, Aug. 26, 1846. (Neutrals) Polk to the Senate, Feb. 10, 1848. It 
may be well to add that although British action regarding the war consisted 
mainly in deciding against proposed measures, a good deal of interesting material 
bearing upon that aspect of the subject could have been presented, had there 
been room for it. 
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Some Presidential Sidelights. 

The darling avocation of my father, Curtis Guild, from 
boyhood till the end of his long life of eighty-four years, was 
the collection of autograph letters and documents. 

He was not, however, a very methodical man and the col- 
lection has never, except in part, been arranged or catalogued. 
It is particularly rich in letters illustrating American history, 
containing among other matters, the letter written from Gov- 
ernor Endicott to Governor Stuyvesant demanding the sur- 
render of the regicides Goffe and Whalley, and letters from 
almost every well-known person connected either in a civil or 
military capacity with the American Revolution. 

The collection is even richer in letters bearing on the French 
Revolution and European history in general, from the Terror 
to Waterloo. 

The collection of documents signed by crowned heads begins 
with a state paper of Francis I. Those of Henry VIII and of 
Elizabeth of England are interesting as marking the change 
from Norman French to English in official correspondence. 
Queen Bess was even more English than her father, whose re- 
semblance to Solomon in his vices has made too many careless 
readers forget that he resembled the Hebrew monarch also in 
his patriotism. 

One feature of this collection is a set of autographs from the 
Presidents of the United States. In several instances, there 
are three or four letters from the same man. This collection 
has been continued by my father's heirs and I have taken 
great pleasure in preparing copies of those which seem, per- 
haps, of some interest from a historical point of view. 

One autograph letter signed by George Washington just 
before his death, written November 13, 1799, expresses some 
indignation to Joseph Anthony at not having received a receipt 
for his check subscribing to the Trumbull prints. Most of 
the others, however, are of more general interest. The em- 
barrassment of Washington through the performances of the 
Royal Governor of Virginia during the French and Indian War 
is evinced by the following: addressed to Lord Loudoun: 1 

1 An almost identical letter was sent to Governor Dinwiddie. Writings of 
Washington (Ford), 1. 449. 
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Washington to Lord Loudoun. 

Fort Loudoun, June 16th: 1757. 

Sir, — This moment the inclos'd Letters came to My hands: 
I have not lost a moments time in Transmitting them to you, 
as I look upon the Intelligence to be of the utmost Importance. 
If the Enemy is coming down in Such Numbers, and with such 
a train of Artilliry as we are bid to Expect, Fort Cumberland 
must inivitably fall into their hands as no Efforts can be timely 
made to Save it. 

I send you, Sir, a Copy of a Council of War held at this place; 
and I intend to pursue the resolutions theirin cotaind, 'till I re- 
ceive orders how to Act. It is Morally certain that the next Object 
which the French have in view is Fort Loudoun, and that it is 
yet in a very untenable Posture; they have no roads for carriages 
into any other Province but thro' this place, and their lyes hear 
a quantity of Stores Belonging to his Majesty and this Colony 
very much expos'd and unguarded. 

I have not taken up your time, Sir, With sending a tedious 
detail of the Fort. I have despatch 'd one Express to Governor 
Dinwiddie and another to Col? [Stanwix.] 

I am Yr Excellency's most Obed. Able Serv't 

Go. Washington. 

Washington's thoughtful care of his subordinates finds ex- 
pression in the following letter to Colonel Morgan of Morgan's 
Riflemen : 

Washington to Daniel Morgan. 

Camp at the Cross Roads, Buck's County, 
Sunday, 10th Augt., 1777. 10 o'clock p. m. 

Sir, — I have just reed an Express from Philada. informing me 

that a large Fleet was seen off Sinepuxent Inlet on the 7th instant. 

You are therefore desired to halt wherever this finds you, and 

wait till we hear further of this matter. Let me Know by the 

return of the Express where you are, that I may know how to 

direct for you when I have occasion to send you Orders. I am 

Sir Yr Most ob* Serv*., ~ n TTT 

G? Washington. 

P. S. By ordering you to halt where this shall find you, I 
mean upon the most convenient Ground near the place. 

Even French cooperation could not keep the Continental 
Army supplied with the most ordinary implements of war. 
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The siege of Yorktown was undertaken under conditions indi- 
cated by the following letter of Washington to Governor Lee 
of Maryland: 

Washington to Thomas Sim Lee. 

Headquarters, Williamsburg, 15th Septr., 1781. 

Sir, — Your Excellency has been informed, that on hearing the 
French Fleet had sailed from the Cape, I had given Orders to the 
Troops which were Embarked to stop their Proceeding. 

I am now happy to be able to inform your Excellency, that the 
Count De Grasse is returned to his former Station at Cape Henry; 
having driven the British Fleet from the Coast, formed a Junction 
with the Squadron of the Count De Barras, and captured two 
British frigates. The Bay being that secure, I have given Orders 
for the Troops to proceed with all possible Dispatch to the point 
of Operation. 

I am distressed, my Dear Sir, to find, on my Arrival at Williams- 
burg, that the Supplies for the Army here, are not in that desirable 
Train, that could be wished. They have already experienced a 
Want of Provisions, and are greatly apprehensive for the Prospect 
in future, particularly in the Article of Bread. All the flour within 
your Reach, should be immediately forwarded down, which may, 
I think, be speedily done, now that the Navigation of the Bay is 
secured. I beg, Sir! that not a moment may be lost in furnishing 
us with every Supply within your Power. Happily, if the Fleet 
will remain with us, our Prospects of Success are Most promising, 
if we are not wanting in our own Exertions. An army cannot be 
kept together without Supplies. If these fail us, our Operations 
Must cease, and all our high Hopes will vanish into Disappoint- 
ment and Disgrace. 

With great Regards and Esteem I have the honor to be Your 
Excellency's Most Obed*. Servant, go Washington# 

P. S. If your Excelly can assist us in procuring some Axes 
or Hatchets and Intrenching Tools of all kinds, it will be a great 
Advantage. We shall have much occasion for tools of this sort, 
and I find almost a Total want here, and it will be difficult to 
make a Collection from a small Compass. 

The letter from John Adams touches little on public affairs, 
save as it voices the opinions of the Second President as to the 
Quakers. His frank and very practical advice to his son, 
Thomas Boylston Adams, as to an attorney's path of success, 
is not without value even in these days. 

59 
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John Adams to Thomas Boylston Adams. 

Quincy, August 4, 1800. 

My dear Thomas, — I thank you for your favour of July 26. 
I always rejoice to hear of your Arguing Causes. This Arguing 
is the way to business. Argue; Argue; Argue; forever when you 
can, and never be concerned about the issue, any further than 
you ought to interest yourself for truth and Justice. If you Speak 
in public tho' you lose your cause, it will serve your reputation, 
if you Speak well, as much as if you gained it. Hard Study and 
close Application to Business will infallibly increase your Business 
till it is Commensurate with your Necessities and affords you a 
Surplus. Science and Literature will assist your reputation as 
much as Law. Your Progress and Success will depend more on 
your keeping on good Terms with your Seniors and Superiors at 
the Bar, and preserving the Countenance of the Court, than upon 
all the Friendship you can acquire of your equals and all the Pop- 
ularity you can command or allure of your Juniors and Inferiours. 

Politicks, where you are, 1 is .the Most certain and rapid road 
to Business. But you, it seems, are determined to take no share 
nor interest in them. I fear your Quaker Friends will be of no 
service to you. Some of that Sect are as bad as Dr. Rush as you 
describe him. You may safely wish them less profession and more 
sincerity. The Body of Quakers are Not Friends to you as I be- 
lieve. I know they never have been Friends to your Father, 

John Adams. 

Jefferson's letter to Governor Claiborne is of interest as 
marking the well-nigh forgotten incident of the Lafayette 
lands: 

Jefferson to W. C. C. Claiborne. 

Monticello, Mar: 26, 05. 

Dear Sir, — On the 14th inst. being the moment of my de- 
parture on a short visit to this place, I wrote to you on the subject 
of locating the lands of General Lafayette, and particularly to have 
immediately surveyed the vacant lands adjacent to the Canal of 
Carondelet on both sides, and either touching, or near the City. 2 
if I recollect rightly, they were upwards of 600 acres. I omitted, 
what I meant to have observed, that I did not mean to include the 
Commons to which you supposed the city entitled, and altho' 

1 In Philadelphia. 2 New Orleans. 
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I did mean to include the lands on both sides, to and under, the 
Canal, yet it was merely to comprehend the whole in one parcel, 
so as to let it count but as one thousand acres, and not as two par- 
cels to count as two thousand, there Shall be no opposition to 
the public having a road or street of sufficient width on each bank, 
it would be very contrary to the GeneraPs Character and to my 
wish to oppose the public convenience. Accept my friendly Salu- 
tations: and my reiterated request to take care of my friend who 

has deserved so well of this country. ™ T 

Th. Jefferson. 

The letter of Madison to General Dearborn, whom it will be 
remembered Madison appointed later Collector of the Port of 
Boston, throws an interesting sidelight on the state of mind 
produced in New England by the Embargo and the political 
clashing which preceded the War of 181 2: 

Madison to Henry Dearborn. 

Washington, June 16, 1809. 

Dear Sir, — I have been favored with yours of the 1st instant. 
We have seen nothing yet which sufficiently discloses the course 
which the Legislature at Boston is to take. The Governor's Speech l 
is in a tone somewhat different from his Report last Winter; and 
what must be thought of the disposition which could thank Osgood 
for his Sermon, which substitutes for the evangelical spirit he pro- 
fesses to feel, a rancor of which a Barbarian ought to be ashamed? 2 

The late order of the B[ritish] Government, so much at vari- 
ance with the presumed temper of its present Councils, led to a 
call from the Senate which has brought into public View the docu- 
ments I inclose. They shew among other things that Pinkney 
was entirely unapprized of the overtures transmitted to Erskine; 
altho' the non-intercourse Act had been received on the passage 
of which the overtures were to be actually made. 

We hear nothing from France. The Return of Mr. Coles may 
be looked for shortly, if the absence of the Emperor in Germany 
should not occasion his detention. But the vessel which carried 
the arrangement with G. B. will be most likely to bring back defi- 
nite result. Her return can not be expected till late in August. 

Having often heard the excellent character and cultivated 
Talents of Dr. Bentley 3 Spoken of, particularly by yourself, 

1 James Sullivan was then governor. 

2 The election sermon, delivered by David Osgood, and printed by the State. 
MVilliam Bentley, of Salem. 
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I wrote him to be sensible of the value I place on his friendly 
sentiments. 

I hope Mrs. D. and yourself will find your retreat equally con- 
ducive to your health and recreation. Mrs. M. joins me in this 
as well as in assurances of our affectionate esteem. 

James Madison. 

The letter from James Monroe would be much more valuable 
if any memorandum existed as to the person to whom it was 
sent. It apparently was sent to some Massachusetts agent of 
the party in power, 1 but to just which one is dubious: 

Monroe to 



Private. Washington, Sept. 17th, 1812. 

Dear Sir, — I send you the enclosed in confidence to make 
you acquainted with the conduct of the govt, in the question de- 
pending with the Executive of that State. It is hoped that the 
govt, will conform to the arrangment of the genl. govt., applicable 
to all the States. If he does it will be productive of much good 
at this interesting crisis. 

It will be proper for you to take no other step, than that which 
you have done, in calling on him for the Militia which is necessary 
for the Safety of that State. If he refuses to furnish them, the 
responsibility will be on him for the consequences. I would not 
call for other Militia in any other way. 

I have not been able to write you as yet an official letter. I 
will do it soon. Very respectfully and sincerely I am Dear Sir 

Yours ' Jas. Monroe. 

The specimen letter of John Quincy Adams, now United 
States Minister to the Court of St. James, deals chiefly with 
family affairs, being directed to his brother Thomas. It is 
dated from Boston House, Ealing, 25 September, 18 15. The 
only allusion to the crash and fall of worlds then in progress is 
in the last paragraph, as follows: 

There is nothing of any consequence going forward in Europe 
unless the drawing and quartering of France may be thought to 
deserve some notice — you remember about the time of the Battle 
of Jena, Napoleon complained that the King of Prussia did not 
understand French I His Majesty appears to have made great pro- 
ficiency since the Battle of Waterloo. 

1 Probably General Dearborn. 
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The political campaign of 1828 was managed, especially by 
General Jackson and his followers, with a savagery of misrep- 
resentation seldom or never equalled in American political 
history. It is to be regretted that the Jackson letter does not 
portray the hero of New Orleans, but rather the well-nigh bank- 
rupt planter with a touch of the ungenerous partisan politician. 
He is writing to General Plauche. 

Jackson to Plauch£. 

Nashville, November 29th, 1841 . 

My dear Genl, — I come down to this place today to attend 
to some private business, and find that I will have to use your 
disinterested and friendly proposition, that is, if it can be so arranged 
that no injury can result to you. I possess with my adopted son 
one hundred and sixty negroes, of all descriptions, with my home- 
stead plantation of say one thousand acres, and in the State of 
Mississippi we hold a tract of eleven hundred and eighty acres; 
the estate at least worth $100-000 — whereon part of our negroes 
are employed, and this year has produced a good crop of cotton, 
and next year, if the season should be good, will at least produce 
us two hundred bales. And after that we may calculate, with 
the additional hands we will put on it, that it will produce us three 
hundred. Here, our cotton crops have greatly failed, I have not 
raised more than one-third of a crop, hence it is, that makes your 
friendly offer acceptible. When your letter arrives giving me the 
authority to draw upon you for six thousand dollars, I will send you 
my, and my son's, joint note for the amount, and should you desire 
other security it will be added. You will please advise me what 
your Bank interest is that I may add it in our note, and when the 
money thus loaned will be required to be paid, for rest assured, that 
at any and every sacrifice, it shall be returned with the interest, 
whenever required. If we can get it at one and two years, we can 
meet it without any sacrifice or inconvenience; but even one year 
will relieve us much, as with this sum all liabilities under which 
I am, will be met fully, and the only pecuniary liability under which 
I am bound will be this six thousand dollars from you> which if I 
live, shall be promptly met. And should I be called to my fathers, 
my son will be enjoined to meet it with promptness. The Bank 
here is willing to accomodate me, — their interest is about seven 
percent. But as long as our Banks are directed by Whiggs, I cannot 
risque my credit with them, knowing how much gratefied some of 
them would be, to have me protested if I failed to meet their calls. 
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So soon as I receive your authority, I will draw upon you payable 
on the first of next March. Be pleased to give me an early reply 
to this letter and accept for yourself and family my sincere re- 
gard, and believe me your friend sincerely . T 
to ' J J Andrew Jackson. 

P. S. Not having your letter with me I cannot insert your 
christian name in your address. A. J. 

N. B. the moment I receive your authority to draw upon 
you, I will send you my note and son's, that it may be in your 
possession before the draft reaches you. A. J. 

The letter from Martin Van Buren was written in the height 
of the Presidential campaign, resulting in his own election. It 
was written to Mr. George C. Spencer and is interesting as re- 
flecting the foolish frenzy that prevailed at that time against 
Freemasonry. At the preceding election, in 1832, William Wirt 
had figured as the leader of the Anti-Masonic Party and had 
received 33,108 votes — about five percent of the vote given 
to Jackson. 

Van Buren to George C. Spencer. 

Lebanon Springs, Sept. 15th, 1836. 

Dear Sir, — I have not the slightest objection to the publica- 
tion of my letter to you; provided the circumstances under which 
it was written, and the occasion of its publication, are, at the 
same time, properly placed before the public. To do this your letter 
to your friend should State, that mine was an answer to one from you 
expressing an apprehension that it was designed to convict Genl. 
Jackson's administration with the question of masonry and anti- 
masonry; and that your letter to me was induced by a desire, 
entertained and expressed by yourself, to give to that adminis- 
tration a fair support, if you should find its course such as you 
could approve. I have not the papers with me, but such bear 
I believe the true character of your application. As I take no part, 
in the publication, other than to give my consent to it, that should 
also be made to appear, although the circumstances may not be 
of sufficient importance to require any thing like a very formal 
avowal of that fact. 

I thank you kindly for your friendly hints in relation to Smith; 
I will improve them to the best advantage. I concur fully on the 
views you express in regard to him, and am happy to learn from 
him that he is much pleased with you and every thing about him. 
I am, D' Sir, Very cordially yours, ^ ym ^^ 
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The letter of General Harrison to General Wayne tells little 
of the log cabin and hard cider campaign. It is however such 
a naive and ingenuous revelation of the character of a gallant 
young officer in his first flush of a great happiness that romance 
would compel its publication if history refused it. Harrison 
married a daughter of John Cleves Symmes, an early settler 
of Ohio, and is well known for his peculiar views on the in- 
terior of the earth. 

Harrison to Anthony Wayne. 

North Bend, 30th Nov., 1795. 

Sir, — The very singular favor and friendship which I have 
always experienced from your Excellency have been treasured up 
in my mind with the most lively gratitude. From the generous 
and disinterested manner with which you have hitherto patronized 
me, I feel no hesitation in soliciting a continuance of your Indul- 
gence. I am at length, Sir, made the happiest of men by the pos- 
session of the best and most lovely of women. To make her happy 
and to support her in the stile she deserves to live in is the first 
wish of my soul, but as my private fortune is at present in a very 
unproductive State, I cannot without great inconvenience abandon 
my commission. Relying on your goodness I have made no ar- 
rangements to do so. My plan is provided it meets the approba- 
tion of your Excellency to reside for a short time (until I can build 
an house) in Fort Washington. The permission of your Excellency 
to be absent from Head Quarters the ensuing winter is a favor 
which will never be forgotten. 

I am sensible, Sir, that instead of making New requests, my 
letter ought to be filled with acknowledgements for the favors 
already received; but your Excellency I hope knows me too well 
to suppose that I can ever be ungrateful, to one to whom I owe so 
much, and whom both duty and inclination prompt me to Esteem 
and Revere. If the highly confidential Office I have the honor to 
hold in the family of your Excellency has not been discharged with 
Ability, I have the highest satisfaction in the reflection that the 
strictest fidelity, zeal and personal regard for you, Sir, have formed 
the distinguishing traits in my Conduct. 

If your Excellency is not at leasure to honor me with an answer, 
Captains Lewis or De Butts will I hope convey to me your orders. 
I am with the highest Esteem Your Excellencys devoted Hum: 
Servt. 

Wm. H. Harrison. 
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John Tyler, the Vice-President, who, becoming President by 
the death of the venerable Harrison, at once quarrelled with 
those who elected him, contributes a letter to the collection 
on the abstract right of the intervention of the United States 
in the affairs of other nations. This is interesting in view 
of the present condition of affairs in Mexico. 

Tyler to James S. Whitney. 

Sherwood Forest, Feb. 3, 1852. 

My Dear Sir, — Your letter postmarked the 19 th January re- 
questing on behalf of the Jefferson Litterary Society of Philadel- 
phia, my opinion on the subject of Intervention by our govt, to 
prevent intervention by other governments in the internal affairs 
of Nations, only reached me by the mail of last Friday; and altho' 
I am well aware that you place an undeserv'd value on my opinions, 
yet as an honorary member, I cannot properly decline a compliance 
with the Society's request. I must be permitted to say, that while 
I consider the question as one every way suitable for the discus- 
sions of Litterary and debating Societies, yet nothing in my view 
of it can be more ill plac'd or out of time, than its discussion by the 
constituted authorities of the country. There is the absence of 
every thing practical in which it can result — Nothing, however it 
may be decided, to which it can attach — No standard of revolu- 
tion has been erected, no uprising of the great masses in the causes 
of liberty exists in any Country. Absolutism reigns supreme over 
the continent of Europe. The Czar of Russia holds in his own hands 
the diadem of Austria and the Crowns of the smaller German States. 
While Prussia, with Denmark and Sweden, to say nothing of the 
Italian States, dares not encounter the hoofs of his Northern Steeds. 
Free principles are pierc'd by innumerable bayonets and trampled 
into the earth under the heals of a mercenary soldiary. The dead 
sea of despotism is unruffled by a single ripple, and there is I re- 
peat no existing case to which a declaration by our govt, can attach. 
It is therefore at the moment, a mere abstraction. 

I know it is urg'd that a declaration to the world that the 
U. States will not in future permit one nation to interfere in the affairs 
of another, more especially if such declaration shall also receive 
the endoursement of G. Britain, would cause Hungary to resist 
once more the absolutism and centralization of Austria. This may 
be so; but can such declaration be justified on any such ground? 
Would it not in fact be equivalent to an interferance on our part 
in the affairs of Austria? And thus while we are advocating the 
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doctrine of non intervention, make us in truth the most forward 
in overthrowing our own doctrine? The act is urg'd upon us as the 
incitive to civil wars. We do not invade the Austrian dominions 
with the beat of drums and the roar of cannon, but we do what we 
are told would be agreeably affectual towards the stirring up of 
strife and war. We give encouragement to provinces to revolt by 
incitements administerd through paper bulletins and governmental 
declarations. Quite as well take the direct step of sending emissa- 
ries into the heart of Europe to agitate and disturb. Suppose the 
disturbances shd. ensue which are openly avowd to be the end 
and aim of such declaration. Suppose Hungary again to elevate 
the standard of revolution, Germany to be agitated, Italy thrown 
into spasms, and Sicily once more daring the King of Naples to 
enter the bloody arena. What answer could we make when told 
that the U. States was the author of all this convulsion? Could 
we still proclaim ourselves the advocates of non-intervention when 
by one act we had upset our theory? Better proclaim ourselves 
the knights arrant of liberty, and organize at once a crusade 
against all despotic governments. This would be to meet the 
question fairly — "to beard the Lion in his den." Then our 
proclamation would go forth in a different form. We should 
announce to all Nations our determination to advance with the 
sword the doctrines of republicanism. The gonfolan of Mahomet- 
ism would be our banner; there is but one form of govt, upon earth 
which we will tolerate and that is a republic. 

Carry the thing a step further. We make declaration that in 
future we mean to take upon ourselves the task of sustaining what 
is called the Common law of Nations and vindicating the right of 
each Nation to settle its own disputes without the interference of 
others. Now this declaration is to be a solemn pronunciamento to 
the whole world. It does not find its limits in this or that Conti- 
nent, but spreads over all Continents. All the Earth is coverd by 
it. If then after our edict is issued, a civil war takes place in China 
and a Tartarean band shall break over the great wall, we must 
send our fleets and armies thither to enforce our declaration. In 
a word we take upon ourselves innumerable wars all over the Earth, 
not for liberty to the human race only, but for all conceivable 
causes. The civil war may rage betwen contestants for an iron 
throne — betwen tyrants for the power to trample on humanity 
and yet if any nation shall interfere in such contest, we must neces- 
sarily become a party in the wars to beat back such interference 
in fulfillment of our publish'd edict. Who among us is ready to 
adopt a proposition so broad and so general? A declaration 
which would have as much applicability to China or the East In- 
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dies as to Hungary — as much to one Country as another. Quite 
as much to do with Monarchies as with republics. 

What then is the policy to be pursued? Precisely that and none 
other which has heretofore been follow'd. Let the case first arise, 
then look at all the circumstances, and make ourselves thoroughly 
acquainted with the attendant facts. We shall then be prepared 
to act understanding^ and not before. This has been heretofore 
our course. It is a mistake to say that the American people are 
strangers to this principle of non intervention, or that it has never 
been acted on by them. It is in fact engrafted in the Constitution 
as betwen the States. No State either foreign or domestic is per- 
mitted to interfere in the affairs of any one of the States, and if 
such interference is prefr'd to an actual invasion, the whole power 
of the Union is pledgd to repel such invasion. So too that same 
doctrine of non interference is enforc'd under our laws against our 
own citizens in the case of friendly foreign States. Our neutrality 
laws are quite entelligible on this point. Nor is it only in regard 
to ourselves that this principle of non-intervention has been Acted 
on. When the South American Provinces revolted from Spain, 
the edict of non interference by other Nations was fearlessly an- 
nounced by our govt., and those Provinces, unmolested by foreign 
powers, conquerd their independance. Other similar cases might 
arise when the gov* would most probably feel itself required to 
enforce that doctrine. If Cuba was in revolt the same course would 
most probably be pursued. Other cases may well arise on this con- 
tinent equally obligatory in this character. So too on the other 
side of the Atlantic. But no man in regard to the concerns of 
another and a distant hemisphere can say in advance what ought 
or ought not to be done. When the case of an actual civil war 
does occur, we should look at it in all its aspects and bearings 
preparatory to a decision. No, the doctrine is not new to me. It 
exists in our Constitution as between the States. It is made to 
operate on our citizens through the laws. It has been announced 
in regard to our neighbors of this continent in times gone by. It 
will be announced on all suitable occasions, and sustained by the 
whole power of the Country. It is not limited and in the nature 
of things cannot be limited to this continent. It may embrace 
the Sandwich Islands as well as Cuba. It may find a sure founda- 
tion of policy on the soil of the European Continent. No man can 
foresee all the future or say what that future may bring forth. 
But what I object to is, that a rule of universal application to all 
the civil wars of the world, should be adopted, a non observance 
of which by others would devolve on us the necessity of throwing 
our sword into the scale. I am not even prepard to recognize the 
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principle as universally true. As a general rule it may be so, but 
not in every imaginable case. Our own Constitution makes an 
exception. Formidable Combinations to put down a State gov* 
by force by any portion of its people, or to resist the execution of 
its laws, would make it the duty of the govt, to interpose the federal 
power to suppress them. Here is a case provided for by our Con- 
stitution which is plainly proper in itself in regard to the sovereign 
States of this Confederacy. Suppose a revolution successfully 
maintaind by one part of a Country against another for very 
many years, accompanied by a stolid refusal to acknowledge its 
independance by the govt, which it has thrown off, is the interest 
of all humanity to be sacraficd to a stupid and dogged obstinacy? 
I think that other nations have a right to interpose to alter such a 
state of things. The interests of commerce, the interests of the 
mechanic arts, humanity in all its sensibilities is interested that 
such a condition of things should have an end. An active inter- 
vention may come to be a duty of paramount necessity. So that 
the rule is not universally true. Each and every case will rest on 
its own facts, on its own incidents and bearings. Time is also a 
great element in its decision. Twenty-three years hence with a 
population of 50,000,000 whatever the U. States may decide will 
have very much the force of law. With boundless resources, with 
50,000,000 of people; with a marine both public and private 
rilling and protecting every channel of trade, with the energy of 
our people unbroken and tlieir love of Union and liberty undp 
minishd, their edict may arrest the cohorts of Tyranny in their 
march to trample out the flame of liberty. But then and at ail 
time as now, the case must arise before action would be proper. 

Such are the views which I have venturd briefly to express at 
the request of the Society. 

It will dispose of them at it may deem proper. I am, dr Sir, 
Most resply yrs JoHN Tyler> 

Millard Fillmore, another Vice-President raised to control by 
the death of a President, contributes a letter that is only of in- 
terest because of the courtesy and fair play shown by the person 
to whom it is addressed, Charles W. Storey. 

Fillmore to Charles W. Storey. 

Washington, Nov. 14, 1851. 

Sir, — I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 12th enclosing a draft of my remarks at several places 
on my recent visit to Boston. 
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I have barely found time to read them over, and have suggested 
a few verbal amendments, but I have not leisure to compare them 
with the original publications, and if I had, I presume I should 
not improve them. They were all impromptu, and I doubt not 
they are much better than I delivered them. 

\ With many thanks for your politeness in submitting them, I 
remain Your obt. Sevt, 

Millard Fillmore. 

James Buchanan's letter, though written in 1837, is in- 
teresting as foreshadowing the great question which he failed 
to face, as did others also, when he became the one man 
responsible. 

Buchanan to Reah Frazer. 

Washington, 13 Jan: 1837. 

My dear Sir, — Upon reflection I thought it best to send you 
the enclosed. Of course I promptly declined to interfere on the 
matter. Will you be good enough to return it to me after you shall 
have perused it? 

The abolition question is now assuming a serious aspect. The 
Southern Delegations meet to day upon the Subject. It is fast 
becoming a question of Union or disunion. Would not the best 
mode of arresting the progress of abolition Societies be to form 
counter Societies of the friends of the Union? 

From all I can learn the Divorce Bill is gaining ground in the 
House of Representatives. I think we shall adopt the Measure, 
perhaps with some Modifications, before the close of the Session. 
Accounts are very favorable from the Legislature of Virginia. 
The Richmond Inquirer and the Conservatives, to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

When shall I have the pleasure of performing the duty of your 
second at Baltimore? 

Please to remember me kindly to our friend Mr. Norris and be- 
lieve me to be sincerely your friend, 

James Buchanan. 

Andrew Johnson, generally best remembered as the President 
who was not impeached, contributes a letter to C. H. Brainard 
complaining of the bad likeness of a photographic portrait, 
oddly enough on the ground that it is too smooth and youth- 
ful in appearance. 
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Johnson to C. H. Brainard. 

Greenville, Tenn., June 1st, 1859. 

Sir, — I presume I have received all your letters, some of them 
it is true were detained on the road longer than the ordinary transit. 
I have also received the proof of copy of the portrait referred to in 
one of your letters, which came to hand of recent date. None of 
these reasons have been the cause of my not writing. When the 
letters and proof were received I was not able to write in conse- 
quence of being indisposed, and the telegraph was intended to stay 
all further proceeding until I was able to do so. I have always 

made it a rule to be and frank in all my affairs private and 

public. I am constrained to say that I was disappointed in the 
portrait. Most persons pronounce it a good picture but no likeness 
and say that it surely was not intended as a likeness. You will 
remember in all our interviews that I stated while I wanted the 
artistic part of it well done, that I was still more anxious to have 
an likeness. You will also remember that I called Senator Nich- 
olson in to see the small likeness you had taken and he and I both 
concurred in the opinion that the face was entirely too smooihe and 
youthful in appearance and thereupon agreed to have another 
taken, and if that was not done the smoothness and youthfull ap- 
pearance could be corrected from another which had been taken 
of smaller size. 

It so turned out that I did not call any more and no other like- 
ness was taken, and took it for granted from the confidence you 
had inspired me with that you would not proceed to have the por- 
trait executed unless it was correctly done and as I desired it to be. 
The picture which was taken and the one which you said was the 
one by which the atitude or position "was so good" represented 
the right hand resting upon a desk or table. The proof you sent 
me represents the right hand extended some distance from the 
body and resting upon nothing, which really looks very awkward 
and unnatural. As to the hand resting upon a desk or table you 
spoke about and stated that the desk could be placed there as 
easily as the table. The name of the artist is placed where the table 
was and where the desk ought to be. I will forward by this Mail a 
small likeness which is pronounced by every person who has seen 
it, that it is a first rate likeness, which will when compared show 
very clearly that the objection I make is not a mere whim or notion. 
In fine the objection I have to the portrait is first, the Smoothness 
and youthful appearance of the face; second the awkward and un- 
natural position of the right hand without the desk or table, as 
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now it is not far enough from the body to be the result of gesture, 
or close enough to be hanging natural and easy by the side. I will 
conclude without % being more tedious, by saying that after you 
have compared the likeness I send you and a refference to all that 
transpired between you and myself, then if you are fully satisfied 
with the portrait and then the understanding in reference to its 
execution has been complied with, and will write me a letter, that 
you are, I will forward the money at an early day. So you have 
the whole affair in your own hands and whatever you say and do 
I will abide by. If, all the pictures are struck off like the proof you 
have sent me, you will please retain them until I order them for 
they will be of no use to me like the proof I have. Let me hear 
from you soon I hope to be more prompt hereafter. Please return 
by mail the likeness I send you. Accept assurance of my respect, 
etc. 

Andrew Johnson. 

The collection is very rich in letters from General Grant, who 
was something more than a mere acquaintance of my father's. 
Like General Grant, my father was a strong Republican, with 
no excuse for the stifling of a free vote South or North. 

From the mass of letters that came into my father's posses- 
sion, two are of peculiar interest. The first is Grant's letter to 
his own father describing the capture of Vicksburg. In the 
portfolio with it is a copy of the famous "wall paper" daily 
published in Vicksburg during the siege, and other interesting 
memorabilia. 

The letter is as follows: 

Grant to Jesse R. Grant. 

Vicksburg, July 6, 1863. 

Dear Father, — Vicksburg has at last surrendered after a 
siege of over forty days. The surrender took place on the morning 
of the 4th of July. I found I had continuously underestimated the 
force of the enemy both in men and Artillery. The number of 
prisoners surrendered was thirty thousand and too hundred. The 
process of parolling is so tedious, however, that many who are de- 
sirous of getting to their homes will escape before the paroling 
officers get around to them. The Arms taken is about 180 pieces 
of Artillery and over 30,000 stand of small Arms. The enemy still 
had about four days rations of flour and meat and a large quantity 
of sugar. 
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The weather now is excessively warm and the roads intolerably 
dusty. It cannot be expected under these circumstances that the 
health of this command can keep up as it has done. My troops 
were not allowed one hour's idle time after the surrender but were 
at once started after other game. 

My health has continued very good during the campaign which 

has just closed. Remember me to all at home. 

Ulysses. 

This is an autograph letter from my son Ulysses S. Grant, Lt. Gen. 

U.S.A. _ _ n 

Jesse R. Grant. 

The second letter to the great Philadelphia financier is from 
Grant the statesman, the restorer of specie payments. 

Grant to Anthony Drexel. 

Rome, Italy, March 22nd, 1878. 

My dear Mr. Drexel, — Your last letter was received during 
our visit to Athens. I was glad to hear from you again as I always 
am from my Phila friends. Since my last letter to you we have had 
the most interesting travels of my — our — life. A winter on the 
Nile cannot be surpassed for lovelyness of climate, and no part of 
the world can shew more to see. The letters published in the Herald 
give a more minute description than I would want to give in the 
space of a letter, and gives it better than I could if I should try. 
But suffice it to say that both Mrs. Grant and I often spoke of how 
delightful it would have been if we could have had you, Mr. Childs 
and Mr. Borie, with your wives, with us to help us enjoy it. We 
would have wanted one more to fill out the Boston table while Mr 
Childs would have entertained the ladies. Our visit through the 
Levant was also interesting. I have seen the home papers much 
more consecutively during the winter than before, and since the 
meeting of Congress have felt quite sad over the legislature, and 
proposed legislation of that august body. It has looked to me as 
though we were fast drifting to the point when loyalty to the Union 
was to be a degridation, and disloyalty was to be rewarded and 
respected as just the thing. The passage of the Silver Bill too I 
look upon as a national disgrace. 

It was so amended in the Senate that it may work no great 
harm; but it discredits us all the same nevertheless. It shows a 
willingness on the part of the Majority to repudiate a percentage 
of their indebtedness, and people who will do that are capable of 
repudiating the whole. The man who would steal a lamb would 
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not be safe to trust with a sheep. I trust there will be a reaction 
and that we will get back to an honest currency, and to a point, 
where the ex-rebel will admit that the Union man has equal rights 
with himself in the government of the country. 

We will probably spend three or four weeks here and then work 
up North so as to be in Sweden and Norway during June and get 
back to the Paris Exhibition in July. We will meet Mr. and Mrs. 
Childs there I see by the papers. If you and. Mr. Borie will come 
over, and lay aside the cares of business for a season, we will all 
go up the Nile next winter. 

Present Mrs. Grant's and my kindest regards to Mrs. Drexel 
and the children, and to all our Phila. friends. 

Yours very truly u. S. Grant. 

Nellie is here spending the winter, she and her little boy both 
very well. We expect her to be with us in Paris. 

President Cleveland's frank letter, addressed to my father 
expresses his approval of an editorial article in the Boston 
Commercial Bulletin which sounded a Cassandra-like warning 
as to the results on public life in the United States of the rise 
of Yellow Journalism, then just springing into life. 

Cleveland to Curtis Guild. 

Executive Mansion, Washington, February 16, 1886/ 

My dear Sir, — I was glad to receive your letter to-day with a 
copy of the editorial from the Bulletin. 

I am much pleased with the tone of both, and wish there might 
be a somewhat concerted arrangement on the part of the church 
press to correct the evils of which you speak. 

This very great power of this instrumentality should, it seems 
to me, impress those charged with its management and guidance, 
with the importance of their trusts, and cause them to labor to 
make the press an instructor of the people instead of a delusion and 
a blind guide. Yours very truly, Grover Cleveland. 

Letters of Elbridge Gerry, 1797-18 14. 

Miss Catherine Austin, of Boston, courteously permits the 
Society to print the following letters of Elbridge Gerry, 
written for the most part in the last years of his life, and 
giving a picture of social Washington in the administration 
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of James Madison. An extract from a journal of the son is 
added. Miss Austin has added the notes on the respective 
letters, except those drawn from federalist sources. 

To Mrs. Gerry. 

Amsterdam, 2 2d September, 1797. 

My Dearest Life, — I arrived on the 18th at Hellevoetsluys, on 
the evening of the 19th at Rotterdam, on the evening of the 20th at 
the Hague, from whence I took a carriage with my friend Mr. 
Murray, 1 and arrived here last evening. My colleagues, after 
waiting a fortnight or three weeks for me, left Rotterdam for Ant- 
werp on the morning previous to my arrival in the evening, being 
then informed that I was to proceed from Boston to Havre. I shall 
leave this city at noon, and proceed to the Hague, from thence to 
Rotterdam, and Antwerp with all possible expedition. I can only 
add then my affectionate regards to our dear children and kisses in 
abundance for each of them, and be assured I am ever your most 

affectionate, _ ^ 

E. Gerry. 

I have left a bottle of the Baume de Fioraventi with Messrs. 
Willinks, Van Staphorst, and Hubbard, who will send it by the 
first vessel for Boston to the care of Mr. Dickason. 2 

[Addressed] Mrs. Ann Gerry, at Cambridge, near Boston, Massachusetts. 
Per Capt. Wilds. 

To Mrs. Gerry. 

Paris, 30th April, 1798. 

I have just received, my dearest Life, a letter from Mr. Dickason, 
the father, containing Dr. Watham's advice, a copy of which is 
enclosed; No person could be more attentive and obliging than 
Mr. Dickason has been in obtaining this advice, and speaking of 
Dr. Watham he says, that "He is, most certainly as an oculist sec- 

1 William Vans Murray, of Cambridge, Maryland (1 762-1803), now minister 
to the Netherlands. His letters to John Quincy Adams, during this service 
abroad, and while negotiating the Convention of 1800 between the United 
States and France, are printed in American Historical Association, Report, 191 2. 

2 An English merchant with New England connections. Of him George W. 
Erving wrote in 1804: "This Mr. Dickason is a merchant who was naturalized 
in Massachusetts and for several years lived in Boston, where, having made a 
large fortune, he has now returned and is settled here [London]. Mr. Dickason 
is like all the rest of this description of our citizens whom I have met with, 
his attachment to America and his respect for its constitutions and laws is 
regulated exactly by the means which he derives from his naturalization of pro- 
curing commercial advantages." Ms. 
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ond to none in this Kingdom, and is retained by the Royal Family." 
Mr. Dickason will send some leaches under the particular care of 
Capt. Traill of the Mendiant, of Boston. Kiss our lovely children 
for Pappa and be ever assured of my most affectionate attachment. 

P. S. I am in hopes of embarking for the United States in all 
June or the beginning of July. I have wrote to London for all the 
articles you have desired. 

Paris, 15th May, 'p£. In addition, my dearest Life, to the pre- 
ceding, I have the pleasure to inform you that I shall certainly sail 
in the Sophie, Capt. Geddis, some time in June, and hope to have 
the pleasure of seeing you the latter end of July, or which is more 
probable, about the 10th or 1 5th of August. 1 Kiss our lovely " petits " 
for me and be assured of my sincere and most affectionate attachment, 

E. Gerry. 

To Anne Gerry. 2 

New York, 13th June, 1801. 

Your letter, my lovely affectionate child, to your sister, has 
given us all great pleasure; to hear that you all harmonize with 
each other, that the only objects of contention were, who should 
please your Aunt Skinner most, who should be most attentive, and 
give the best satisfaction to your instructors, and who by these 
means should make Mamma, Pappa, and Sister Catharine, 3 most 
happy, I say to learn these things could not but make us com- 
pleatly so. 

Enclosed is a memorandum for Fuller, desire him to attend to it. 
Desire Aunt Skinner to direct the gardener, when the cherries are 
ripe, not to gather the blackhearts until they are quite black. They 
are often gathered half ripe, and are then unwholesome. The eng- 
lish beans should be top'd,that is, have a small part of the top 
plucked, which is good to eat, when the lower blossoms begin to 
fall; inform Aunt Skinner that there is one cord and a quarter of 
wood, at the sudbury lott, and there are eight cords at the lexing- 
ton lott. Mr. Dewing will see to the carting it. Mamma sends by 

1 He reached Boston October 1: "On Monday afternoon arrived in this 
harbor the United States armed brig Sophia, Henry Geddes, Commander, from 
Havre de Grace; last from Portsmouth, England, in which came passenger, Hon. 
ELBRIDGE GERRY, Esq, one of the late Envoys Extraordinary to the French 
Republic. On passing the Castle a federal salute was fired, which was returned 
by that fortress — and when she anchored off the Long Wharf, the citizens wel- 
comed her with three huzzas." Independent Chronicle, October 4, 1798. Mr. 
Gerry landed about 4 o'clock and proceeded to his seat in Cambridge. 

2 Died unmarried. 

3 His eldest daughter, who married James Trecothick Austin (1 784-1870), 
the biographer of Gerry. 
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Mr. Lee a french book, the only one we have met with, for your- 
self and dear Eliza, 1 two small books for your brother Elbridge 2 
and Thomas, 3 a horse for James, 4 and a silk pin-case for Helen, 5 
and a rattle with a whistle to it for the dear baby. 6 Elbridge is to 
have his choice of the books. If your Aunt Skinner thinks Fuller 
can whitewash the ceilings where necessary, without bespattering 
the paint or paper, she will please to direct it to be done. ... Be 
assured, my dear child, I am ever your affectionate pappa. 

E. Gerry. 

P. S. Desire Aunt Skinner not to purchase for the family at this 
season, fish, lamb or mutton, if other provisions can be procured, 
and mamma requests her care of the roses in order to distill. . . . 

To Mrs. Gerry. 

My dear Mrs Gerry, — I had engaged to dine at Mr. Mars- 
ton's today in company with President Adams, and think it will 
be necessary for you to order Matthew on a horse, to return as 
soon as possible to Cambridge, and before he goes home, to leave the 
enclosed at Mr. Bird's the blacksmith, or to deliver it to Capt. 
Brigham. 

Your affect' E. Gerry. 

Council Chamber, 18th Oct., 1810. 

Matthew must be at Mr. Marston's by four o'clock at farthest 
with the coachee. 

To a Daughter. 

Washington, 3d July, 18 13. 
Saturday. 

I have received my dear Child, your letters of the 13th and 27th 
of June, and am so loaded with other letters, as not to have the time 
so dear to me for answering my family letters. J perfectly agree 
with you in regard to the "mazes of Dissipation ' These afford 
little or no solid pleasure, unless controlled and dii cted by reason. 
"He attains every important object, who unites n it profit and 
pleasure." 

1 Eliza married David S. Townsend. 

2 Born 1793 and died, unmarried, 1867. 

3 Married Hannah Goelet, of New York. 

4 He was a naval officer, and was lost at sea in 1854 whe in commaM of the 
sioop-of-war, the Albany. 

5 Died unmarried. 

8 Youngest child, 1 802-1 894. 
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Your remarks on the heads of a certain family, or rather the 
female head of it, and also Mr. Quashie's observations are humorous 
and just. Puppies, as you suggest, will always bark, and when they 
dare, will bite. The young ladies are much to be pitied, and the 
information derived from tory associates by the heads, informa- 
tion always founded in malignity and falsehood, has probably 
governed their conduct. Be this as it may, your line of conduct on 
the occasion was perfectly correct. 

You are sure to be right, when you suppose that I love your charm- 
ing, our charming friend Miss Eliza McDonough. 1 . . . Edward 
was wont to consider and even to address me as his Pappa, and I 
always have the feelings for him of a friend and father; remember 
me in the kindest terms to him, Mrs. McDonough, and all the 
family. . . . You may be sure of any and every information in 
regard to our friends, who are bravely avenging our country's 
wrongs. Every measure in my power shall be pursued for promot- 
ing the views of our amiable friends Mrs. Lee and her brother. 
I have expressed to your dear mamma my feelings in regard to our 
bereft friends Dr. and Mrs. Jeffries. 2 

One letter from my daughter Ann her dear mama or her sisters, 
is more interesting to me than ten would be from Lady Montague 

My heart bleeds whenever I see the name of the Chesapeake. 
That Captain Broke is a gentleman and an amiable man, I have no 
doubt, unless his conduct in the capture of our frigate should bring 
his character in question. Hand grenades are exploded from Sea 
Battles; but it is stated by one of our surviving officers that 
the explosion of one of her military chests was effected by this 
means. And I confess the fact is in my mind too probable; for other- 
wise why did the British forbear to make mention of this impor- 
tant event? Captain Lawrence's funeral 3 was handsome, and the 
same honor would have been paid by us, or indeed by any civilized 
nation, to a brave enemy under similar circumstances. . . . The 
secret in regard to the Chesapeake shall not escape from me. 
Yesterday I went out with Elbridge and took in the carriage 
with me, Mr. Leib 4 of Philadelphia and Mr. Deblois 5 of Boston 
who married sisters, to Madam Bonaparte. 6 As it was Mrs. Dasch- 

1 Daughter of Thomas McDonough, of Hingham, formerly British consul 
at Boston. His daughter, Eliza Agnes, married, 1816, Dr. George Parkman. 

2 Dr. John Jeffries (1 745-1819), who had just lost his son Edward. 
s At Halifax, N. S. 

4 Michael Leib (1759-1822). 

5 Lewis Deblois. They married daughters of Tristram Dalton. 

8 Elizabeth Patterson, married to Jerome Bonaparte. Jeremiah Mason de- 
scribes her as appearing "to be very lively and facetious, accomplished of course, 
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kofFs * evening I told Madam Bonaparte, I had merely called on her to 
introduce my son and friends and that we meant to cross over to Gen- 
eral Mason's Peninsula 2 and take tea there. She said she was not go- 
ing out, but I should still have pursued my first plan, had not three or 
four thunder showers in quick succession, have rendered the measure 
impracticable. Miss Spear 3 was at home, and we took wine and 
water and afterwards tea, it being the fashion always to serve the 
former in this very warm country, and a good fashion too. Whilst 
there, the Secretary of War 4 and Mr. Russell 5 our Minister, came 
in and divided Madam's attention; but after a little while she re- 
turned to me, and we held a conversation interesting to herself, and 
pleasant, very much so to me. I informed her that as the thunder 
gusts had prevented me from going to General Mason's that even- 
ing, I would go the next, and enquired whether she would join me. 
She answered, yes, with all her heart. I then told her I would call 
for her in a hack at six. To this she objected, and said she would 
call on me in her carriage, which she accordingly did at six this 
evening, with Miss Spear. She enquired for my son, but as he was 

and I think very handsome." Memoir of Jeremiah Mason, 69. And again: 
"I have seen her several times. To me she is a new character; she has all the 
quickness and volatility which is said to belong to the French, moves quick and 
talks fast and thinks little. She laughs much, but says she is unhappy, and I 
believe her; she has nothing to do but seek amusement. I fear she has nothing 
to expect which can afford her peace and happiness. Her companion, a Miss 
Spear (an elderly maiden), has a shrewd masculine understanding, has read 
much and thought more." lb., 75. "I think I mentioned to you I had made an 
acquaintance with Madame Bonaparte, and her companion, Miss Spear, and 
think it probable added, that I intended to pursue it. That was my intention. 
Her house is near my lodgings. She gave me an apparently very frank invitation 
to come and see her often, etc. I have sipped her tea several times, and have 
generally found her surrounded by fashionable old and young men. She and her 
visitors are made up mostly of fashion. The conversation is, of course, of that tin- 
sel kind, which is not even very interesting or instructing, and will not wear 
long. I am about concluding that I shall not derive much benefit from it, and 
do not intend to have much more to do with it." lb., 77. 

1 Wife of Andre Daschkoff, the Russian minister. 

2 Now Analostan Island, in the Potomac River, but formerly known as "Bar- 
badoes," and Mason's Island. Stevens Thomson Mason was there at this time. 
Mason wrote of him: "He claims to belong to the old-fashioned nobility of Vir- 
ginia. He has a very charming situation on an island, in the river Potomac, 
near Georgetown. The rage of the day seems to be domestic manufactures. 
General Mason is a great merino man. The second table-cloth, which was a 
very fine damask, was of home manufacture, and the thread all spun in the 
house. Mrs. Mason, who appears and is said to be a very fine woman, is also 
a notable housewife. This union, contrary to our opinion of thern, is said to be 
common in this part of the country." Memoir of Jeremiah Mason, 76. 

3 An aunt of Madame Bonaparte. See p. 304, supra. 

4 John Armstrong. 

5 Jonathan Russell. 
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not mentioned, he had gone to the Navy Yard to see it, and took tea 
at Mr. Dalton's; coffee at his daughter's, Mrs. Deblois, having 
once before on Tuesday taken tea at the latter's with a charming 
circle of young ladies belonging to both families, and in company 
with Mr. Leib, and Mr. Deblois, my companions on the road. 1 
We then went to General Mason's and took tea with Mrs. Mason 
who was a great Beauty and has ten lovely children, the eldest 
of whom is a son of sixteen years old. 2 She was a daughter of Dr. 
Murray of Annapolis, an old acquaintance of mine. The General 
I knew in 1787 when the Constitution was adopted. He was at our 
house and went to Bordeaux, where he entered into copartnership 
with Mr. Fenwick, husband of the famous Madam Fenwick. We 
are, of course, on very social terms. Whilst there we were joined by 
two young gentlemen of the French Minister's 3 family — Mr. Cara- 
man, his first secretary, and one other. They had been to Madam 
Bonaparte and finding her not at home, had pursued her there. 
We walked over the peninsula, which except a causeway leading to 
the country, is surrounded by the beautiful Potomac, and which 
contains about seventy or eighty acres of land, all in good cultiva- 
tion and adorned with forest and fruit trees, a flower garden, and 
beyond it, a kitchen garden, and garden seats in various places. 
One set of seats under large shady weeping willows, looking down 
the Potomac. The island is without a stone to be seen. It is as a 
rural retreat — beautiful. The house is elegantly built and only 
one story high, with long rows of very large lombardy poplars in 
front and rear. We spent a very pleasant afternoon and when on our 
return Madam had reached her house, as the young gentlemen were 
walking to it from the ferry, I proposed to leave her there, not 

1 Of social Washington at this time Webster wrote to Bingham, June 4, 18 13: 
"You have ... a little society, pleasantly mixed, instead of the unvarying 
masculinity of our circles here. A few ladies, indeed, are to be seen by going to 
the weekly rout at the palace; but they are there only as so many curiosities. — 
rarae aves — fit for all the purposes of social life, save only the unimportant par- 
ticulars of speaking and being spoken to. I understand that in the winter ses- 
sion, when there are more ladies in the city, the aforesaid evil is in some degree 
mitigated. I have been to the levee or drawing room but once. It is a matter of 
mere form. You make your bow to Mrs. Madison, and to Mr. M., if he comes 
in your way, but he being there merely as a guest, is not officially entitled to your 
conge. Monsieur Serurier, Madame Bonaparte, the Russian Minister, heads of 
departments, and tails of departments, members of Congress, etc., etc., here and 
there interspersed with military and naval hat and coat, make up the group. 
You stay from five minutes to an hour, as you please; eat and drink what you 
can catch, without danger of surfeit, and if you can luckily find your hat and 
stick, then take French leave; and that's going to the 'levee.'" Private Corre- 
spondence of Daniel Webster, 1. 234. 

2 James Murray Mason, Commissioner from the Confederate States to Europe. 

3 Jean Matthieu Philibert Serurier. 
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being able to spend the evening with her, as she proposed. But she 
said, No, she would go home with me and should be at her house soon 
enough for them and so it was finished. I thanked Madam, not for 
her politeness — but friendship. The more I see of this lady the 
more I like her, and so would all our family. She is amiable, un- 
affected, unassuming, sensible and altogether free from a disposi- 
tion to censure. Miss Spear looks like Mercy Coolidge, is sensible, 
pleasant, and remarkably well-informed, with masculine knowl- 
edge. Mrs. Jones took with her and the young ladies Elbridge this 
morning and visited a number of ladies. Among others, she called 
on Mrs. Law, 1 " who was the youngest Miss Custis, and who ex- 
pressed herself in very friendly terms of me and wished to see me. 
I shall with pleasure call on her soon, she living quite near us. 
Mr. Law was of a noble family, brother to Lord Ellinborough. He 
is such a genius as Pope describes when he says, "Great wits to 
madness are allied;" for instance, he rode, being a man of large 
fortune, an elegant horse, and stopping at a tavern, mistook for his 
own, a little ugly pony, with short stirrups which mounted his knees 
to his chin. He went to the post-office one day to enquire for 
letters, and forgot his own name. But they disagreed and sepa- 
rated, and now she calls herself Mrs. Custis. She has one child, a 
daughter, sixteen years old and beautiful. 2 Her father by agree- 
ment has the care of her and has given to Mrs. Custis, her fortune 
and settled on her $1500 a year for life. Her eldest sister, Miss 
Nelly Custis, 3 well-known to your dear Mama and myself, is mar- 
ried to Mr. Lewis, a nephew of General Washington and lives at 
some distance from hence. 4 I am astonished! It is now half after 
twelve! Good night. General Armstrong by the by, is to take a 
house in this block and Madam Bonaparte another, for the next 
session, and it is uncertain whether I shall continue in my present 
lodgings, as Mr. and Mrs. Jones 5 will probably take the house at 
Georgetown now occupied by Madam. This family will then be 
quite different from what it has been this session, and I shall regret 
to leave it with such neighbors, at least with such a neighbor as 
Madam. One anecdote more, and I conclude my light, not en- 
lightened epistle. The impostor De Crillon 6 was considered even 

1 Thomas Law (1 759-1834), who married Anne Custis. 

2 Eliza Parke Law, who married Edmund Rogers, of Baltimore. 

3 Eleanor Parke Custis, who married Lawrence Lewis. 

4 At Woodlawn, a part of Mt. Vernon. 

5 William Jones, of Pennsylvania, Secretary of the Navy. 

6 The story of John Henry and Count Edward de Crillon is told in Henry 
Adams, History of the United States, vi. 177. See also, Morison, Harrison 
Gray Otis, 11. 43. 
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by the french Minister, and generally here, as the veritable 
Count. 

He lived at a noted boarding place in this city, kept by O'Neil, 1 
in which was Madam Bonaparte and Miss Spear. He wished to 
appear in public with Madam, and she, not having any recommenda- 
tion or knowledge of him, declined it, treating him at the same time 
politely as an inmate. At this he was indignant, threatened to be 
avenged on her and frightened her so, as to send her little son 
Bonaparte 2 to Baltimore to prevent his being stolen. She has 
wisely determined never again to live in a boarding place. 

"Oh pappa, pappa! You have tired, you have blinded me by 
reading your long epistle." Well, my apology is, that not speaking 
much while in the chair, I have the "cacoethes scribendi," or the 
"writing itch" which is an incurable by the internal and external 
application of sulphur, or mercury, or of both united. Accept, my 
dear Anna, with dearest mama, and the family branches, and par- 
ticular friends, the most affectionate regards of your unfeigned 
friend and father, E Gerry> 

P. S. Let me recommend one practice to all my family. Never 
to see, if to be avoided, think or speak of personal or political Ene- 
mies; every idea respecting such objects serves to sour and injure 
the mind, to interrupt self-command, to produce strictures which 
arouse their malice, to destroy peace of mind, to substitute an in- 
dignant for a placid countenance, to injure the nerves, and to mil- 
itate with the happiness "of our contracted span." If in a walk, 
you should see a nest of hornets, would you pursue a direct or devious 
path? Certainly not the former, for, when one or more of the hornets 
had availed themselves of your folly, and inserted into you their 
poison, it would put you to infinite pain and excite your indignation, 
but what would any hornet care for that? he would say, if he could 
speak, "I wanted to torment you because you are in the grade of 
'the Lords of Creation ' and of consequence in one superior to 
hornets, and we hate all above us." 

Adieu. 

Elbridge Gerry, Jr., 3 to Ann Gerry. 

Washington, July 30th, 1813. 
Dear Sister Ann, — I have been wishing to write to you for some 
time, and have only been prevented, by constant engagements, and 

1 William O'Neal, father of Margaret, who married, first, a purser in the navy, 
and, secondly, John Henry Eaton, of the Jackson cabinet. 

2 Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte (1805- 18 70). He married Susan May Wil- 
liams, daughter of Benjamin Williams, originally of Roxbury, Mass. 

3 Aged twenty-one. 
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sometimes by laziness. I sent an Epistle to Eliza, and hope she 
has finished reading it by this time. I hope you are not afflicted 
with the same complaint that she is; if so, jump into the stage, and 
come to Washington and you will soon find a remedy in this -air. 
We have no springs here, but at Cambridge I hear, there is one whose 
waters are quite conducive to the health of persons afflicted with 
the hippocondria, as Eliza ir. Use the waters with prudence and 
policy that when I come home I may find an alteration at Cambridge. 
Bless me, how like home that name looks. The other day I called 
to see a lady, and we determined to make a party to ride on horse- 
back, so she named the persons, and I said, Yes, and a certain Gentle- 
man was to invite them. Yesterday at five o'c, we set out, six in 
number, Miss Burns, Price, and Mitchell; and Mr. Gerry, Ratcliff 
and Brent. I then was introduced to the two last ladies and Mr. B. 
We rode six miles to Bladensburgh, where we stopped and took 
some refreshments, after which we walked to a spring and at eight 
or nine, we reached home. I think this was the most delightful 
ride I ever had. The Girls were handsome and interesting, and so 
lively and pleasant, that they were just the persons for a frolick. 
I rode Alec, whom I have not sold yet, and he has grown so hand- 
some that he is quite a beau with the horses here, and was very 
much admired. The Gentlemen were very agreeable and we kept 
each other laughing all the way. We chose one lady Major General, 
and she was a fine officer. We were going to the theatre afterward, 
but I am glad we did not, for a violent rain came on and the house 
is so full of holes, that we should have been wet. It is positively 
true, I am told, that they have to protect themselves with umbrellas 
there when it rains; our girls came away just in time to ride home 
in the rain. I was well housed in bed at the time, for I had like to 
have been well wet last Sunday by a shower, and this makes me 
look up to the skies more often. The House, or rather Senate, tried 
to lay an Embargo, and would have been divided, but Varnum l who 
is an anti-governmenter voted against it, and thus prevented its 
depending on the Vice President]. They have fixed on Monday 
next August 2d to adjourn. Father will probably leave this on 
Tuesday, Wednesday or Thursday, and I shall know before that 
where I go. But it is so late in the season, I think I shall return; it 
is doubtful and there is a chance of my going to Ptfs. if all things 
favour. I have incurred a great expense since I arrived here, but it 
is not my fault. And my horse, when sold, will pay the whole. 
When I set away from home I counted him as dead, so he will be a 
clear net gain, and therefore my visit also. Mr. N. Clarke 2 is here, 

1 Joseph B. Varnum, of Massachusetts. The vote was taken July 26. 

2 Nathaniel Clarke. 

62 
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on a short visit, and he came with the brave young Berry *■ of the 
Chesapeake. They are to dine with me tomorrow (Saturday) and I 
hope he, (Clarke,) will return with us. He complains of loss of 
cash and has found W. an expensive city. My circle increases daily 
and the Gentlemen are all very attentive and seem to like me. 
When I come home, I intend to introduce a few Washington fashions 
and teach you Bostonian Yankees how to live and be happy. In 
the first place I shall wash all the starch out of your necks and 
tongues, and put spurs on your elbows. And in the next place, I 
shall do a great many other things; the whole to conclude with the 
comic tragedy of Yankee doodle-doo. But, I must now leave off, 
and call to see how the girls are, after their ride. Well Ann, I 
have just returned, and have seen the girls, except one, and they 
are as fresh as you are at this moment, and by tomorrow, they say, 
they shall be ready to mount again; what fine fellows for a frolick. 
I called on Mr. Clark too, but he has gone to Alexandria, a place, 
you know as much of as I did six months before I saw it. 

This is the first afternoon that I have not made an appointment 
for it and the evening, but father and I will make one yet, and go 
to see our cousin Lady Madison, for I have not been there for a 
week, and he has outwitted me, and been twice. I declare, Mother, 
your young beau, the V. P., gives his Poor Son, no chance to speak 
to a lady, when he is in the room, and it is proverbial here when a 
gentleman speaks of another as gallant, "I swear he can't equal the 
Vice President," and I must add too, "nor his son either," . . . 
Father is in fine health, and looks quite young. He, no doubt, 
would send his love to you all, if he knew of this opportunity, but 
I will send a double portion, and as is customary, and this letter by 
writing my name at the bottom. t? r T 

Per order. 
To Mrs. Gerry. 

Washington, 3d Feb., 1814. 
Thursday even. 

I arrived here, my dearest Life, at five this afternoon, after the 
most pleasant journey I ever had. On Saturday Morning we left 
New York, breakfasted at Powles Hook, dined at Bridgetown, and 
lodged at Kingston. On Sunday we pursued our journey and ar- 
rived about five in the evening at the City Hotel in Philadelphia. 
On Monday I attended to some business and compleated it, and on 
tuesday morning at five we added Mr. Leib to our company and 
started for Baltimore. It snowed and rained thro' the day, we 

1 William Berry, midshipman. 
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pushed our journey and crossed the Susquehannah which is a mile 
wide, iii a boat, to Havre-de- Grace, conducted by a man, who walked 
on the ice with a rope fastened to the boat, and who slumped thro' 
it with one leg twice, having stopped at Elktown and eaten our 
dinner while the driver changed the horses. When we arrived at 
this Inn, I was conducted to the front room, by the Landlord, and 
seeing a table laid, informed him we could not stop to dine, unless 
the dinner could be instantly put on table; at the same time issu- 
ing to him orders, to have the stage ready, by putting the horses to 
the carriage. At this moment the passengers of the other stage, 
entered the room, and I heard a voice enquiring, " Who ordered the 
horses to be put to?" "I ordered them," was my answer, and 
turning to the Landlord, I added, "We have nothing to do with 
this company," and left the room. Our company then took an ad- 
joining room, and this same man ordered a servant to go into it, 
and bring some bread from it, and knives and forks, and also a 
turkey to his room. The boy, and another servant were obeying 
this order, when they were both arrested by some of our company 
and threatened with the loss of their ears, if they meddled with 
another article destined for our table. They stated that the Gentle- 
man who ordered them, said he would have the bread, etc., or fight 
for them. They were both ordered to serve our dinner at their 
peril, and willingly obeyed. One of their company, Mr. Todd, 1 
nephew of Mrs. Madison, informed me today that the gentleman 
was a son of Governor Page our old friend, and that the next day he 
was taken very ill, and left on the road. A very pious man, one of 
their company remarked to them, that the judgment of divine Prov- 
idence had marked this youth for his general conduct, the preceding 
day, particularly for his denial of the existence of a Saviour, of which, 
if he should die, he would soon after be convinced. The Solicitor 
General, Mr. Dexter and myself had agreed to call on Mrs. Rodgers, 2 
but finding she was at her residence about two miles in the country, 
we wrote her a friendly billet and extended our attention to Miss 
Dennison. We then left Havre and arrived at dusk at Baltimore, 
where I received a polite invitation to a ball prepared that evening 
for Commodore Perry. It was very inconvenient to break up my 
baggage, but impossible to avoid. One of the managers waited on 
me at eight. I went to the ball, feasted my eyes on 120 fine women, 
supped, returned home at eleven, packed up my cloathes, slept till 
four, talked with Mr. Leib, who had a bed in the same chamber 
till five, started soon after for this place, and arrived safely through 

1 Payne Todd. 

2 Wife of Commodore John Rodgers, and daughter of Gideon Dennison. Her 
country seat was at Sion Hill, two miles west of Havre de Grace. 
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very bad roads without accident. Mrs. Armstrong * is in the same 
family, and at tea inquired particularly for you; but I must close, 
and finish my history of events in my next, or lose this post. Accept 
with all the children and our particular friends the arTec' regards of 
your most sincere -g Gerry 

P. S. Messrs. Dexter and son, the Solicitor General, Judge Story, 
Mr. Leib, and Mr. Pitman were also at the ball. 

To Mrs. Gerry. 

Washington, 8th Feb. 1814. 
I have but a moment, my deares.t Life, to express the high degree 
of pleasure which your letter produced of the 29th of Jan'y. The 
day after my arrival being the 4th, I received between twenty and 
thirty letters, not one of which was from either of my families. . . . 
I was at Mrs. Cutts' 2 party last evening, shall go with Madame 
Bonaparte to Mrs. Jones' party this evening, and tomorrow even- 
ing to Mrs. Madison's drawing-room. But notwithstanding this, the 
dissipation, I am informed, is less this winter than usual. Mr. and 
Mrs. Daschkoff are sick, and Mr. Serurier not disposed for parties 
at present. These were great sources of amusements. On Saturday 
I dined with a large party of Ladies and Gentlemen at the Presi- 
dent's, 3 and much inquiry was made for yourself and the young 
ladies. Elbridge ought to have wrote to Mrs. Madison, and it 
would not be now too late, if he was to preface his letter that he 
was apprehensive of her disapprobation, until assured by me, his 
letter would be well received. I am perfectly well myself. Accept 
with the children and my little Ivers 4 the affectionate regards of 
your ever sincere, E Gerry> 

To Mrs. Gerry. 

Washington, 9 February, 18 14. 
I this day received, my dearest Life, your pleasing letter of the 
4th and as it manifests your progressive recovery of health it abates 

1 Miss Livingston. 

2 Sister of Mrs. Madison and wife of Richard Cutts, member of Congress 
from Massachusetts. 

3 Of one of President Madison's dinners, Mason wrote : " The party was mixed, 
and composed mostly of strangers to me. There appeared the affectation of ease 
without the reality. There was more state than elegance, and more elegance than 
good cheer. The President at his own table appears to little advantage. Mrs. 
Madison appears, I think, to more advantage, yet she by no means answers 
my ideas of a high-bred, courtly woman. She affects affability and good-humor, 
and is said to be pretty generally popular. From appearances I do not wish or 
expect much from the palace." Memoir of Jeremiah Mason, 69. 

4 His grandson. 
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a painful anxiety. . . . The extreme degree of cold which you have 
lately experienced and sudden changes to a warm and moist at- 
mosphere, bid defiance to prudence and precaution in a great degree, 
but still the bad effects may in some measure be avoided by Dr. 
Cochran's rule, of multiplying stockings small-clothes and other 
habiliments five or six fold; or at least in such a manner as to dis- 
tance old Boreas. I am glad to learn that Mr. Carpenter is again 
able to ride and that our neighbors and family except Eliza enjoy 
pretty good health. It is a blessing without which all others are 
of but little effect. Judge Story wishes for the recipe to pocock * 
beef; please to have it copied and sent to me for him. I wish the 
young ladies, if no objection exists in their minds, may call on my 
friend Mr. Howell's 2 daughter, at her sister Dwight's next door to 
Mr. Otis's 3 our Secretary. His sickness prevented his dining with 
us on Commencement Day. . . . Ever your most sincere, 

E. Gerry. 

To Mrs. Gerry. 
Senate Chamber, Washington, 17th Feb., 18 14. 

I have not, my dearest Life, received a line from you since you 
spent the afternoon with our daughter Austin 4 at Boston, and Eliza 
on the 9th states that you was confined by a heavy cold. These 
circumstances have made me anxious to hear from you, and if your 
health shall permit to receive a line from you. My health is good, 
I wish sincerely yours was equally so. This evening I shall call 
on Mrs. Chancellor Livingston, 5 if her health will permit her to be 
visible and on her son and daughter Mr. and Mrs. Livingston 6 with 
Madam Bonaparte. I have but a faint recollection of Mrs. Living- 
ston, before her marriage, but am informed that she has been w T ith 
her husband in Europe, and is an accomplished woman. Mr. Liv- 

1 Pocock is an obsolete form of peacock; but the reference may be to pick- 
ling or corning beef according to Pocock's recipe. 

2 David Howell (1 747-1826), now judge of the United States District Court 
for Rhode Island. 

3 Samuel Alleyne Otis. In 18 13 he lived on Beacon Street. 

4 Catharine, wife of James T. Austin. 

5 Miss Mary Stevens, daughter of John Stevens, of New Jersey, and wife of 
Robert R. Livingston (1746-1813). They had no son, but two daughters, 
Margaret Maria, married Robert Livingston, and Elizabeth Stevens, married 
Edward P. Livingston. 

6 "A Mr. Livingston of New York, with his wife and family, has taken a part 
of the house in which I lodge, and live by themselves. Mrs. Livingston is the 
daughter of the late Chancellor Livingston, who was minister to France. They 
are very rich, and have a splendid equipage. Mrs. Livingston is an accomplished 
fine woman." Memoir of Jeremiah Mason, 74. 
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ingston is of the Manor as I am informed; he has called in my ab- 
sence, and I have no recollection of him. His character is respect- 
able. Accept with our children and grand-boys, the sincere and 
most affectionate regards of yours forever, r 

To Mrs. Gerry. 

Washington, 23d Feb., 18 14. 

My dearest Life, — I have been very uneasy for your health. 
Your silence and Eliza's statement that you had taken cold, and 
was weakened by it, combined to establish my apprehensions. These 
were removed by a letter from Colonel Austin of the 9th informing 
me that the family was well, but at the ball for honoring the birth 
of G. Washington last evening Mr. De Grand informed me that 
you had been confined, but were better, when he left Boston on the 
8th. I have not yet had time to examine my other letters but El- 
bridge says on the 7th "Mama is only tolerable." I hope soon to 
be relieved from my anxiety. 

The ball was honored by the President, the heads of departments 
and their ladies, except one instance, several of the Judges, foreign 
Ministers, etc., making a very large circle of both sexes. The supper 
was elegant, and everything well conducted. Mrs. Madison and Mrs. 
Cutts being unwell, did not attend. My little friend Madame Bona- 
parte is soon to leave us for Europe in case of a peace. I led her to 

the supper table. . . . Your ever sincere ^ _ 

E. Gerry. 

To Mrs. Gerry. 

Washington, 24th February, 18 14. 

I have received, my dearest Life, a letter from Eliza of the 15th of 
February stating that "your health is pretty good," and from El- 
bridge of the 16th, that "a few friends are to spend the evening 
with us at Cambridge, and that we shall give them Cambridge 
fare, a plenty of tongue of all kinds." From these two paragraphs I 
conceive that altho' you have been unwell, you were rising in 
health, and am relieved from my late anxiety. I read to Mrs. Arm- 
strong x the friendly paragraph of Eliza's letter, inserted at your 
request, and she was much gratified by your kind remembrance of 
her, which she requested me to reciprocate. She, in compliance 
with your request in regard to her family and friends, desired me to 
inform you, that she has two sons in the army, 2 and three at the mil- 
itary school as cadets, 3 and but one daughter about seventeen or 

1 Alida, sister of Chancellor Livingston. 

2 Henry B. and Horatio Gates Armstrong. 

3 John and Robert Livingston Armstrong, The third is not identified. 
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eighteen years old, 1 now here. That Mrs. Tillotson 2 lost a fine son, 
a midshipman by the lake fever at Ontario, has two who are law- 
yers, one of whom is in Governor Tompkins' 3 family, and the other 
at New York as Deputy Inspector General, and also a daughter 
married to a son of our friend Mr. and Mrs. Lynch. She and Mrs. T. 
lives at Rome. That Mrs. Montgomery 4 and her sister Kitty, the 
latter of whom is married to Mr. Garretson, 5 a Methodist clergy- 
man and is very religious, live in Mrs. Armstrong's neighborhood. 
Mrs. Garretson has one daughter and is more handsome and young 
than any of her sisters. Accept with our children and my little 
Ivers, the most affectionate regards and best wishes of your sincere 

E. Gerry. 
To Mrs. Gerry. 

Washington, 4th March, 18 14. 

I am delighted, my dearest Life, by your letter of the 27th Feb- 
ruary. The long time between its date, and that of your last, I was 
informed, was the result of your indisposition, arising from the 
variableness of the weather. God grant that you may be more for- 
tunate in future, and that your health may be re-established. My 
health is good — it never was better, but I am too much occupied 
by public and private business. . . . 

Congress have agreed to adjourn on the nth of April, but I 
think it doubtful whether they will be punctual to the time, altho' 
it is my earnest wish. 6 Enclosed is a letter which I received from 
Mr. Lee 7 in which he has forgotten to mention the young ladies. 
Indeed they were infants when he left us, and Mrs. Lee sent them 
a waxen doll. ... I took tea with Mrs. Munroe 8 this evening, and 
we had a charming tete-a-tete uninterrupted by anyone. She de- 
sires her affectionate regards to you. I dined enfamille at the Presi- 
dent's on Sunday last, and on Thursday with all the Secretaries 
and their ladies, and Madame Bonaparte, General Cass, etc. Judge 
and Mrs. Todd, 9 the sister of Mrs. Madison 10 were of the party, 

1 She married William B. Astor, of New York. 

2 Margaret, sister of Mrs. Armstrong, married Dr. Tillotson. 

3 Daniel D. Tompkins, of New York (1 774-1825). 

4 Janet Livingston. 

5 Rev. Freeborn Garretson. 

6 It adjourned April 18, 1814. 

7 Probably Silas Lee of Boston, formerly a member of Congress, and now 
United States District Attorney. He died in this year. 

8 Eliza, daughter of Lawrence Kortright, of New York. He died in 1794, and 
his will is summarized in N. Y. Hist. Soc. Collections, 1905, 270. 

Thomas Todd (1765-1826). 
10 She was Dolly Payne, and widow of John Todd, of Philadelphia. 
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and a charming one it was. On Wednesday, I dined with all the 
Judges, etc., at the Secretary of the Navy's; l there were no ladies 
except three young ladies of Mrs. Jones' family and herself. One 
of them, Miss Carrick, of Baltimore, is the image of Eleanor, and 
my adopted Washington daughter. . . . 

In the evening [Monday] we went to the Drawing room, and 
it being very full and announced that Mrs. Derby 2 was to be there, 
all, all were on tiptoe to see such a celebrated beauty. But I found 
the Ladies and Gentlemen were much disappointed, and I confess 
myself to have been of the number, for I had not seen her for several 
years. I made a bow to her, but thought my little favorite vastly 
superior to her — I mean Madame Bonaparte. Tell Elbridge that 
his friend Mr. Duval offered himself to Miss Newton, received a 
flat and immediately addressed and married another lady. . . . 

It is half after ten. I began this letter in the Senate chamber, 
have been four times interrupted, and now bid you good-night, 
with my prayers that the best of Heaven's blessings may light on 
yourself and our beloved flock, and that on my return, I may find 
you all well and happy. Adieu. Your ever affectionate 

Mrs. Armstrong is very sick. E# Gerry - 

To Mrs. Gerry. 

Washington, 18th March, 18 14. 

I have received, my dear Life, your very pleasing letter of the 
5th, and the interesting one of the nth. In answer to the last, I 
yesterday enclosed to Colonel Austin a receipt of the Bank of 
Columbia and of our Treasury, for $550, and desired him to have 
it negotiated and placed in the State Bank to the credit of our 
darling child Eliza — not doubting that the Directors will favor 
the measure. At the last session, these two banks made mutual 
arrangements for accommodating each other, and gave orders 
accordingly; at present this is suspended, but not, I presume to an 
extent forbidding an accommodation of myself, by a measure nec- 
essary for guarding against a loss by the robbery of mail, which is 
not unusual in this quarter. I informed Eliza of this by a line 

1 William Jones. 

2 Martha, wife of Richard Derby, of Boston, and daughter of Nathaniel 
Coffin. "Richard Derby and his celebrated wife arrived here two days ago. 
Master Richard called on me yesterday. I think it probable I shall see his 
wife, as I suppose she has come here to show herself. I was invited to spend this 
evening at Mrs. King and Gore's, where she was to be, but I was detained by 
engagements at home. I take little interest in the generality of the company 
I see here." Memoir of Jeremiah Mason, 87. 
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written at J^ after four, altho' I was engaged at a large party of 
Ladies and Gentlemen to dine and spend the evening. Mrs. Arm- 
strong is recovered but looks very thin. Mrs. Chancellor Living- 
ston has since my arrival, on account of her indisposition . . . 
been invisible. Mr. Dawson 1 was yesterday supposed to be also 
near his exit. I have several times called to see him, and he ap- 
peared to be highly gratified. Your friends frequently inquire for 
the health of yourself and the family. I have had some indications 
of approaching disease, but they have gone off. I tho't it prudent 
in one instance to give up a very pleasant evening party, but never 
kept [the] house, it not being necessary. My appetite has returned, 
for it left me a few days and I am as well as ever. There is in the 
air here, altho' clear and apparently pure, a chilliness which is said 
to be unusual. I am delighted to learn by yourself, as well as by 
Mr. Austin, that you dined with him in Boston and found our 
friends so pleasant and happy; our domestic happiness is depend- 
ent under Providence on ourselves; factions, civil discords, private 
and public enemies and even treacherous friends, if the term is 
admissible, have no control over such enjoyments. I have just 
learned that Mrs. Chancellor Livingston and Mr. Dawson are 
better. I am happy to learn this, but doubt of their recoveries. . . . 
The statement you make of the healths of our beloved children, 
of their care of yourself, and of their affection to yourself and to 
each other, is one of the most pleasing circumstances to us all, and 
of the most honorable and laudable to themselves, that can take 
place. Such an adherence of all, to the honor, interest, welfare 
and happiness of each, will serve as a great pillar of support to every 
individual of the family, and as an establishment of so many sen- 
tinels to guard the concerns of each, of so many advocates to defend 
and extend their respective reputations, of so many agents to in- 
crease the number of their adherents and acquaintances, and of so 
many inestimable friends to divide all their sorrows, and to double 
all their joys. I shall endeavor to comply with the wishes of dear 
Eliza to write to her in regard to my concerns, and request you 
and our darling children to be always assured of the most tender 
and affectionate regards and good wishes of Your ever sincere 

E. Gerry. 

To Mrs. Gerry. 

Washington, 23d March, 1814. 

I wrote, my dearest Life, a few lines to you in haste this morning, 
that is, at 3 P. M., and informed you that I was to attend poor 

1 John Dawson, of Virginia (1 762-1814). He died March 30. 
63 
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Mrs. Livingston's funeral as a pall-bearer. I have just returned, 
and think we were fortunate in having the earth quite dry, and the 
air not damp or cold. There were six Pall, and six under bearers. 
We all rode to the burial place and then descended. The coffin was 
taken from the hearse, and placed on a bier. The undertaker then 
called on General Smith, 1 Mr. Gore 2 (both of the Senate), Judge 
Todd of the Supreme Bench, Mr. Goldsborough 3 of the Senate, 
Judge Bacon, 4 Comptroller, and I think Mr. Gilman 5 of the Senate, 
to take the bier up a hill nearly as far as from Mr. Austin's to the 
State House. The Secretaries of State, the Treasury, and Navy, the 
Attorney General, 6 Mr. Mason 7 of the Senate, and myself were 
the upper bearers, and preceded. The grave was made by a double 
row of bricks and of the shape of the coffin; which was 
very narrow at the head and feet, and of mahogany with a 
plate and long inscription which I could not read; when placed, it 
was covered by a stained board and then with a large stone, 
standing on its side on the inner bricks, and afterwards lowered 
down, covering the grave and the brick sides of it. I omitted 
to mention that when I was ushered into the room with the 
bearers, a person requested my hat, and soon returned it with 
a silk weed, and a pair of black silk gloves. Wine and cake 
were also served before the funeral, and after the interment 
the carriages, about forty in number, returned without cere- 
mony. At the funeral I saw a Church minister, Mr. McCormick 
who invited me to attend his Church, about two miles and 
a half from here, 8 and to sit in the President's pew — so-called — 
appropriated also to the Vice President and heads of departments. 
I shall endeavor to attend, for it seems he had been informed that 
I attended the Episcopal service. Thus much for funeral rites, 
which to me are curious as they respect under bearers, who did not 
appear in a great degree to relish their honors. True it is, that I 
have a pleasing set of female acquaintances and that both Ladies 
and Gentlemen of all these families are polite and friendly. But 
this species of pleasure is very different from that of a domestic 
kind. The one is the result of official attentions, in a great measure, 
and the other of pure affection and of unadulterated friendship. 

1 Samuel Smith, of Maryland (175 2-1839). 

2 Christopher Gore, of Massachusetts (1758-182 7). 

3 Robert Henry Goldsborough (1 780-1836). 

4 Ezekiel Bacon, of Massachusetts (1776-1870). 

5 Nicholas Gilman (1 755-1814). 

6 James Monroe, George Washington Campbell, William Jones and Richard 
Rush. 

7 Jeremiah Mason, of New Hampshire (1 768-1848). 

8 At the Navy Yard. 
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For this, I am panting in a busy scene, where the predominance 
of interest renders it necessary to be cloistered and to commit 
yourself to no one. Moreover the coals of party, covered lightly for 
awhile with embers, cannot be thus concealed, and often kindle 
when fanned by favorable prospects. Many have by these means 
unmasked themselves and have presented, I will not say, deformed, 
but not handsome portraits. . . . 

I am happy to learn that Mrs. Bladder 2 and her family are well. 
She is actuated and always has been, by true friendship, and can- 
not fail of commanding our attentions and affection. . . . Mrs. 
Armstrong is well and was at the funeral. 

I wish that Mr. Stedman 2 may be informed of the violation of 
seals and interrogated in respect to the person to whom his office 
is entrusted. I believe the mischief is done here. Every exertion 
is making to adjourn on the nth April and some members have 
already left Congress. Your ideas of the executive difficulties, and 
I may add miseries, are correct; the place never can in a rational 
mind, be a subject of envy. ... I dined yesterday, and spent the 
evening with General and Mrs. Van Ness, 3 a family I am very fond 
of. We had musick and dancing on the carpet, in our style, by 
one lady's playing for the rest, and then by her giving this post of 
duty to another lady, and dancing in her turn. I felt myself at 
home, and being urged by the young ladies to dance, I promised to 
comply with any other of their requests. Adieu. . . . Your ever 

sincere > E. Ge**y. 

To Eleanor Stanford Gerry. 

Washington, 24th March, 18 14. 

My dear Child, — I have been mortified by the delay of an- 
swering your delightful letter of the 25th of February, and our 
little darling Ivers' too. Enclosed is my answer to him which no 
one must open except himself. It must have given you all great 
pleasure, to contribute to that of Captain Townsend; and now that 
the Spring has opened, I hope his visits will be frequent; and will 
contribute to his health and spirits. . . . 

I was delighted with the little letter, and it must be repeated as 
often as it may be convenient. You write a very pretty hand, and 

1 Wife of Captain William Bladder, who occupied the Gerry homestead at 
Marblehead. He was captured by the British on the Terrible, September 1, 1780, 
and committed to the Old Mill Prison, Plymouth, England. 

2 Ebenezer Stedman, postmaster at Cambridge, Mass. 

3 John Peter Van Ness (1 770-1847), originally of New York, but long of 
Washington. His wife was Marcia Burns, to whom was accorded a public funeral 
in recognition of her wide charities. 
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are capable of improving to any degree you please. Taste you 
have and nothing more is wanting. Ivers' letter is as legible as I 
could wish or expect. You complain of an empty head; how did 
it produce so pleasing a letter? This is a problem not easily solved. 
I must have an Epistle from my little darling Emily; l this is the 
only instance of omission in the family, except your two youngest 
brothers, who are excusable during the term. I was happy to hear 
of Commodore Rodgers' arrival; he actually had run the Gauntlet. 
I wish with you, that he had been accompanied with another frig- 
ate. The british frigates disappear wherever he arrives. 2 Your 
spring was not drained, it ran clear to the end, and refreshed me 
exceedingly by its limpid stream. Accept with your dear mama 
and the other children, the warmest and most affectionate wishes 
for your and their happiness, of your ever sincere friend and father, 

E. Gerry. 
To Mrs. Gerry. 

Washington, 28th March, 18 14. 

I received your letter of 20th, and it relieved me of anxiety, for 
I had not heard from you for several days. 

I am doubtful whether it will be possible for Congress to rise 
on the 12th; a national bank appears to me necessary, and a dis- 
cussion of such a bill must extend the session to the latter part of 
April. I want exceedingly to return, but had rather remain here 
all the year, than put the country to an hazard by an empty treas- 
ury, and I do not think that the measures adopted will supply it. 
Even a doubt ought not to exist on a point of such importance. 
The kind enquiries of our neighbors are grateful; reciprocate them 
on all occasions by my best wishes. I frequently hear from Boston 
and learn what passes in that virtuous community. 

The news from France received yesterday by a Centinel hand- 
bill presents such a view of the affairs of Napoleon as to leave 
great reason to doubt of an issue favorable to him. His misfortunes 
can be productive of no good to this country. Accept with our 
lovely flock, the most affectionate regards of yours sincerely, 

E. Gerry. 
From Anna Gerry 

Cambridge, 10th April, 18 14. 

A thousand thanks I would offer you, my dear Father, for your 
kindness in bestowing so much of your precious time upon an in- 

1 Aged twelve years. 

2 This refers to Commodore Rodgers' fourth and last cruise, from December 
4, 1813, to March, 1814. 
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quisitive girl, and explaining so clearly the situation of things 
in general at the Capital; the ideas I had formed of the principal 
characters now collected in that City, were not altogether correct. 
Although sensible that party dissentions were not wholly extinct, 
and that the acrimony of New England was visible, notwithstanding 
an effort to conceal it, in the persons of many of the northern dele- 
gates; I could not suppose it possible such rancour would be dis- 
played, in a body consisting of the most respectable persons in the 
Union, composed of men, who from the genial climate they reside 
in, I thought, were influenced by patriotic motives and guided by 
moderation and reason. From the little acquaintance I have had 
with prominent characters of the Southern States, (having enjoyed 
but a limited scope for observation, but endeavoring to make the 
most of the few advantages that occurred, have studied those char- 
acters which fell beneath my cognizance), I imagined there was 
more of liberality, less of Party Spirit, though still decided partiality 
for their political opinions, display'd in those persons, than in any 
individual in this State with which I have been acquainted, at least 
sufficient to enforce their example upon their northern confederates, 
and to banish all political differences from the drawing-room. I 
thought genuine politeness was so well known and practiced there, 
that Ladies of every denomination were treated with respect and 
attention, and were entirely exempted from the baneful effects of 
party influence. I more particularly regret the error of such con- 
clusions, as I feel their being realized would much contribute to 
your happiness and pleasure, and am convinced the contrary must 
be productive of uncomfortable and painful sensations, and often 
place you in embarrassing situations. Heaven prosper the cause 
of our Country and reduce its enemies to the level of their own 
virtues. They will meet the punishment their treachery deserves, 
I trust, ere they have power to injure the Country they wish to 
overthrow. . . . Your affectionate Anna 

To Mrs. Gerry. 

Washington, 13 April, 1814. 
Wednesday evening. 

It is now, my dearest Life, seven o'clock, and for the last time this 
session, I am going to the drawing room with the Secretary of the 
Treasury and Mrs. Campbell, but I should not enjoy the evening 
without previously answering your pleasing letter of the 9th. It 
gives me inconceivable pleasure to learn that you are as well as can 
be expected, and all the children likewise, except Thomas 1 and 

1 Thomas Russell Gerry graduated this year. 
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James, whose severe duty at College has impaired their healths. 
The former I perceive is better; and flatter myself James will be 
soon re-instated in his health. I expect to leave this on Tuesday 
next, and shall have to encounter very bad roads, but must make 
the best of them. Mr. and Mrs. Livingston went yesterday morn- 
ing with the regret of their friends, they are genteel and agreeable. 
Mrs. and Miss Armstrong followed them; but these I do not miss 
in a great degree, although inmates. I say followed, that is in their 
train, for they formed one company. My friends at Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and New York, have signified their expectations of 
seeing me; but my visits must be short. . . . 

I regret that your eyes are weak. Apply the Baume de Fioraventi 
or the rosemary brandy, and you will find relief. Enclosed is a 
recipe for making biscuit, which we often have, and they are 
baked in the house and very good. They are very little larger than 
milk biscuit. Accept with our beloved circle the most affectionate 
regards of your devoted and ever sincere, 

E. Gerry. 

To Mrs. Gerry. 

Washington, 17th April, 1814. 

This, my dearest Life, is the last letter I propose to write from 
hence to you this session. Tomorrow I shall bid the Senate adieu, 
as soon as a Quorum is formed, and according to custom give them 
an opportunity to choose a President pro tempore, to succeed to the 
chair of the Presidency in case of the Exit during the recess, of the 
President and myself. Enclosed is a Republication in the Baltimore 
Patriot of a paragraph taken from the Boston Chronicle, truly rep- 
resenting a case, misrepresented, according to custom in the federal 
papers. You will preserve this. 1 I also enclose an abusive piece 
taken from the Senator whose editor is stenographer to the Senate. 
The latter paragraph reviles the supreme Executive and Congress 
itself, and yet no notice has been taken of it by the Senate. A Re- 
publican Senator applied to me to dismiss him, as he was admitted 
by my direction, pursuant to the informal request of the Senate. 
My answer was, that I was urged contrary to my expressed wishes 
to the Senate, to conduct this business; that I had admitted this man 
on one condition, that if he did not give full satisfaction in publishing 
the debates to every Senator, I should on the first complaint discon- 
tinue him. No complaint then having been made, on this score, 
my dismission of him for licentiousness of the press would be against 
my own stipulation, and would thus involve me in a contest which 

1 See p. 503, infra. 
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would respect the liberty or licentiousness of the press. This would 
be pleasing to my enemies, if indeed it was not a snare for the pur- 
pose; but I determined not to meddle with serpents whilst they re- 
mained in their cells. Mr. King, 1 whom I was obliged yesterday, in 
a clear case, to correct for a breach of order, readily submitted to 
the decision of the chair, as a correct measure, and made a handsome 
apology for the past event, referred to in the printed column before 
mentioned and enclosed. The Senate adjourned at 3^2 after three 
to seven, and my carriage having been ordered at four, Mr. King 
politely invited me to take a seat with him and Mr. Gore in his car- 
riage, which always passed my door. I accepted the invitation, 
which appeared to be pleasing to him; for we had not spoken to one 
another for a fortnight after the indecorum of the Senate. It was 
after twelve last night before I went to bed. Reading much yes- 
terday bro't on a hoarseness, but it is nearly removed. Accept 
with our lovely flock the most affectionate regards of your ever 
sincere, 

E. Gerry. 

Boston Independent Chronicle, 
April 11, 1814. 

In the Palladium of the 25th ult. appeared the following indecent 
and erroneous statement. The letter from Washington, annexed 
designed as a correction and explanation of that statement, is from 
a source perfectly acquainted with the facts. 

"A singular scene occurred in the Senate yesterday. Mr. King 
of N. Y. presented a petition from some of the citizens of New York. 
According to the rules of the Senate he briefly stated its contents. 
Vice President Gerry enquired of Mr. King whether it was expressed 
in decent language. Mr. King replied it was not for him to say 
whether it was or not, and therefore he should not answer the ques- 
tion. The Vice Pres. said that such was the rule and usage of the 
Senate, and referred to his memorandum book. Several gentlemen 
observed in succession that there was no such rule; and Mr. Giles 
said that he had always considered it as indignity to a member to 
have the question asked, as it always ought to be presumed that no 
honorable gentleman would offer a petition couched in indecent 
terms. The Vice Pres. insisted upon an adherence to the rule, and 
attempted to enter into a lengthy argument in favor of it. While he 
was arguing and explaining with much pertinency, there was a gen- 

1 Rufus King (1755-1827). The Annals of Congress make no reference to this 
incident. 
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eral cry, the question ! the question ! Considerable confusion ensued. 
The Vice Pres. was obliged to discontinue his remarks and the ques- 
tion was promptly decided against him. 

Extract of Letter from Washington, March 31ST, 1814. 

A Federal statement in the Boston Palladium of the 25th ult. 
respecting the Vice President is uncandid and untrue. The facts 
are these. The Senate, for conducting their business, have in ad- 
dition to their printed rules and parliamentary practice, usages 
which by them are never recorded. These usages the Vice Pres. as 
Pres. of the Senate was under the necessity of ascertaining at times 
by their votes, and of preserving minutes thereof. One of the usages 
required "that no petition or memorial should be read without an 
assurance that it was expressed in respectful terms." This, except- 
ing two instances, was always complied with, unless accidentally 
omitted by any member, who readily corrected his error, when 
informed of it. No member, except Mr. King, thought of making a 
pother about the usage. In the two instances referred to, he pre- 
sented petitions and refused to comply with the rule, although in- 
formed that it was sanctioned by a vote of the Senate. The Presi- 
dent in the first instance, averse from altercation, eluded it. But 
soon after, the same member presented another petition and per- 
sisting in a non-compliance with the usage, demanded whether he 
was in order. He was answered from the Chair, that by stating the 
purport of the petition, as required by the printed rule, he was so 
far in order, but in refusing to comply with the usage if this was 
obligatory, he was not in order. The President then desired the 
Senate to determine this point, it being unpleasant to him to have 
altercations about the validity of their rules, in the formation of 
which he had no voice, although officially bound to apply them. 
This produced a debate in respect to the usage itself. Mr. Anderson 
the oldest member in the Senate, Col. Smith, and another gentleman 
supported the Chair, and declared that the usage had originated in 
a disrespectful petition preferred to the Senate about eight years 
past; that during this period it had been uniformly and invariably 
regarded as a rule, that it implicated no member's honor as Mr. 
Giles had illiberally urged, but that if it did, the blame attached 
to the Senate for adopting, and not to the President, for applying 
the rule. On taking the question, whereon the yeas and nays were 
required too late, the Senate determined Mr. King to be in order, 
in violation of their own rules, and thus annulled all their usages. 
The next morning a Federal member made a motion for altering 
the journals, under the pretext that he had not understood the 
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question as the Secretary had fairly entered it, viz. that Mr. King 
having refused a compliance with a usage of the Senate, was in order. 
Had the motion prevailed, the journals would have concealed the 
truth, and have thus perverted it. The Senate would not sanction 
such a measure, and to disembarrass themselves voted to strike out 
the whole proceeding from their journals, and have thus left the 
question undecided. It is conjectured that the President will not 
again consent to apply senatorial usages as their rules, until they 
are so entered on record. 

To Mrs. Gerry. 

Baltimore, 20th April, 1814. 
Wednesday, 3^ past 6 P. M. 

I left the Senate Chamber, my dearest Life, at three in the after- 
noon on Monday last; on Tuesday I paid my conge visits to all my 
friends in Washington, a large and very friendly circle, dined with 
the President, finished packing my trunks and making my arrange- 
ments about one this morning, started at five from Washington, 
arrived at Gadsby's Tavern at five in the evening, dined there and 
read the charming hand bill in regard to France, Spain, etc.; and 
am now at the Republican tavern, kept by Mr. Barney, at 3^ after 
six this evening. This required an exertion and I was fortunate in 
making it, for it rains, and very bad as the roads were today, they 
will be much worse tomorrow. By a sudden plunge of the carriage 
and as sudden a rising, I received a blow above my eye, which was 
made by the corner of my hat striking against the top of the carriage 
and communicating the stroke to my forehead and which almost 
stunned me. No other injury is the result, than a mouse, as sea-men 
call it, raised on my forehead by the contusion. My friends at 
Washington were so affectionate, as to have produced for a moment 
a painful separation. But the prospects of seeing my dear and de- 
lightful family very soon, removed every unpleasant feeling and 
terminated in an ardent wish that we altogether could be neighbors, 
as well as friends. After calling on my friends here I shall depart 
for Philadelphia, and shall write you from thence. I have read your 
affectionate letter of the 13th and request you to assure our friendly 
neighbors, that their kindness is on my part reciprocated, and tell 
my lovely little grand-boys that Grand-pappa loves them dearly 
and is coming home to see them, and my little Ivers must continue 
to be a fine boy and he and G-pappa will continue their correspond- 
ence the next session. . . . With affectionate attachment your ever 
sincere, 

E. Gerry. 
64 
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Philadelphia (Sunday), 24th April, 18 14. 

I arrived here, my dearest Life, last night, or at three o'clock rather 
this morning. I left Baltimore in the steam-boat on Friday four 
P. M., after consulting Commodore Barney who commands the 
flotilla, and who with Governor Wright x tho't there was no danger 
from the enemy. The weather was moderate, but extremely thick 
of fog, and the Captain who had been seventeen years employed in 
crossing the bay lost his soundings amidst the extreme darkness, 
and came to an anchor about nine at night, remaining so till morning. 
We then proceeded, and arrived at Frenchtown at half after eleven 
instead of the usual time four in the morning. From thence we pro- 
ceeded to Newcastle and arrived at half after five and immediately 
embarked for Philadelphia, about forty-five miles distant. 2 The 
wind was light, but fair, and our sails helped us; but the tide was 
against us, and I knew that we could not arrive before one in the 
morning. The passengers all dined on board the boat, and after 
dinner I marked my cabin. I had in company Mr. and Mrs. Hunter, 3 
pleasant and genteel companions; he being a Senator from Rhode 
Island. Before I went to Cabin the wind changed to northeast and 
began to blow, and about half-after twelve I was awakened by a 
bustle on deck and cry of "hard to weather," directed to the helms- 
man. Being wholly undressed, I remained until the return of a 
Gentleman who, with two others belonging to this city were up, and 
who had been on deck in consequence of the weather. This Gentle- 
man had crossed the Atlantic, and before he came down I found by 
the billows we were in a gale of wind; but as we were in the river 
did not apprehend danger. On interrogating him, I found however, 
that we were in danger from the rafts and logs floating in the river; 
and also that the time being half after twelve we must continue in 
that state at least two and a half hours. However, I remained in 
my cabin awake; often was informed of our progress, and at three 
was happy to find the boat was by the side of Market Street Wharf. 
It was said however, that she must depart at seven and falling asleep 
I was awakened by Mr. Hunter at five, who had slept thro' the whole, 
with information that the cabin was preparing for the next set of 
passengers. It was painful to arouse, but I dressed myself and ar- 
rived at the City Hotel about six, and was glad to be by the fire; 
for the morning was cold. I do not think I shall leave this before 
Wednesday morning, but will if possible on Tuesday. Accept with 
our dear circle the affectionate regards of your ever sincere 

E. Gerry. 

1 Robert Wright (c 1765-1826). 

2 Jeremiah Mason was on this same journey. Memoirs, 92. 

3 William Hunter, who married Miss Robinson of New York. 
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To Elbridge Gerry. 1 

Boston, June 10th, 1814. 
May it please your Excellency! 

The only apology J think it necessary to make for addressing your 
Excellency in this abrupt manner, is the interest which I feel for 
those citizens, who, stepping from the quiet scenes of domestic life, 
expose themselves to calumny and danger by volunteering their 
services in the cause of liberty and their country. That your service 
has contributed to open the eyes of many of our deluded citizens 
by shewing them the smothered enmity of Britain, that ancient 
Foe of our infant country, is not only evident to the writer of this 
note, but has attracted the notice and excited the vengeance of the 
common enemy. — I speak not from rumour — but the evidence of 
facts has made it almost certain to me that the present blockading 
squadron has matured a plan, by which they flatter themselves to 
gain possession of your person. Yes, Sir, mistrustful of their ability 
to meet us on fair terms in the field or on the Ocean, they have re- 
course to all those dastardly plans, which have ever distinguished 
cowards and savages — the miserable artifices of treachery and 
man stealing. The means by which I became possessed of this in- 
formation, I shall now lay before you. 

Being calPd to the Cape on business, I frequently amused myself 
by cruises in my little pleasure Boat, in one of which Trips, I was 
hail'd by a large Boat man'd by eight men and an officer, whom by 
description I afterwards learned to be the 1st lieutenant of the Bul- 
wark, 2 74, now cruising off the Cape. Among innumerable questions 
which he put, to lay asleep suspicion of his real designs, were the 
following — "How far is it from Charlestown Bridge to the College 
at Cambridge? How far is it over land (crossing Boston neck) to 
the College? I understand that your Vice President Gerry lives 
near the College?" I answered him that you did, and the better 
to fathom his designs, pretended great enmity to your Person; ob- 
serving that you was not much beloved by your neighbors or the 
Bostonians, — which observations seemed to please him. He then 
proceeded to ask me if you resided constantly at your House and 
slept there? How many domestics you kept, and if you observed the 

1 Endorsed on the enclosure "to be forwarded immediately." 

2 Boston Independent Chronicle. "Gov. Strong, (observes the Aurora), in the 
fulness of his piety and zeal pronounced England to be the "Bulwark of our 
Religion' ' — this sentiment which was, no doubt delivered with the utmost sin- 
cerity and good will, did not, it appears, exactly suit John Bull's understanding. 
John began to think there was a spice of satire in it, hence out of his thousand 
ships the Bulwark was the ship selected, to carry the information to his Yankee 
Eulogists, that their ports were declared in a state of blockade." 
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European custom of having an immense number of attendants and 
dependents at your house? He asked me if a lookout was kept on, 
or above, Charlestown Bridge, and which rout was the nearest to 
the Colleges, up Charles River or across the neck by Land? and if 
any Livery stables were near the neck and if they let Horses to any 
one indiscriminately? Among other questions with regard to your 
Person (apparently put in a very careless manner) he asked if you 
was a man of personal resolution — or was very muscular, for (he 
observed to mislead me) I thought I saw him once in the streets of 
New York. "Are the Boston watchmen very strict in their duty? 
and have they a military guard ashore? Do the Watch patrole as 
far as the Neck? is it very swampy ground near the neck? " After 
having asked if the Bostonians were fond of Dogs and if they kept 
any in the country, — he suppos'd your Excellency kept some near 
your house. You may rely upon me, Sir, when I assure you, that 
all and many more of the questions which I here record, were put 
in a very artful manner and done in such a way as not to excite sus- 
picion. He appeared to be a very shrewd man, is of a large Person, 
commanding aspect, and insinuating behaviour. In his talkative 
familiarity he made observations which I think in his more reserved 
moments he would have suppress'd. He said he knew many Bos- 
tonians personally — assured me that he, nor the Navy in general, 
did not consider the Bostonians as enemies — that some of his fellow- 
officers had frequently been ashore, disguised as Citizens — indeed, 
Sir, he gave me good cause to suppose by his (many of them indis- 
creet) observations that there was not only a correspondence be- 
tween some of our worthless citizens here, and his Ship — but 
that a complete League had been formed to obtain possession of 
yourself as well as other influential Characters, in or near Boston — 
and when you consider', Sir, the strict intimacy subsisting between 
many of these officers and some of our dissolute Citizens, you cannot 
think my observations over-officious nor unbecomingly apprehensive. 
I left him with pretended professions of regard, the better to prevent 
his suspecting that I divined his objects — and shortly after put this 
conversation to Paper. Many of his questions and observations I 
have forgotten, and there was no one with me, excepting a small 
Boy whdm I took with me to assist in working the Boat. I hope, 
Sir, an overweening confidence in your integrity will not cause you 
to hold in contempt the designs of the treacherous Enemy with 
whom we have to deal — the accomplishing of their designs would 
be to them a subject of the highest Joy and for aught I know Re- 
ward and Promotion! The Person who writes this, although known 
to your Excellency begs you will excuse him affixing his name to 
this note at present. Should the contemplated outrage never take 
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place, (and I feel convinced an attempt will be made,) undue Ridicule 

may be fastened upon me, — but if this treacherous Enemy should 

make an attempt which I trust in God will be unsuccessful, Your 

Excellency may expect to hear farther from Your Excellency's 

most obedt Servant and Friend. r , T . M •, , 

[No signature.] 1 

To Mrs. Gerry. 

Cambridge, 29th July, 18 14. 
Friday Even. 

I am informed, my dearest Life, that Mrs. Davis will go to Nahant 
in the morning, and am happy to inform you that we are all here 
and at Boston, remarkably well. Captain and Mrs. Conkling slept 
here last night and are still with us. Eliza, as lively as a bee, went 
this afternoon with Mrs. Conkling to Boston and the Captain and 
myself rode over the farms and marsh, and I gave directions to the 
mowers, who are now on the peat meadow. Eleanor and Emily 
rode to the dancing school and home, without being wet, altho' at 
intervals it rained and blew a gale. Thomas and James are here in 
high spirits. On Wednesday there is to be a dancing exhibition to 
which the parents are invited, and at which the young ladies may 
attend. Yesterday at Boston I received a friendly notice from the 
North American Insurance Office, of their unanimous vote of re- 
quest, that I would not again go to Nahant, to sleep, I presume. 
They stated that the Tories in Boston had been attentive to my 
movements, and residence at Nahant, and had expressed a hope and 
expectation that I should be taken by the British. My friends were 
therefore apprehensive that the next step would be a project to 
attain their object. I therefore determined they should not take 
me in that trap; it would not be prudent to hazard it. I have just 
received Ann's letter and thank you all for your friendly solicitude. 
I am aware that a prisoner, I should run the risk of experiencing 
every act of vengeance which they would dare to inflict. But the 
spring that my capture would give to the Tories, their consequent 
reproaches and insults, the grief and chagrin which my friends thro'- 
out the Union would feel, and my personal embarrassments by an 
absence at this time from my family and affairs, independent of the 
injury which my health might sustain from solicitude on account of 
both, are conclusive reasons for avoiding risks, unnecessary and sub- 
ject to just strictures. I do not think, however, there is the least 

1 Mr. Gerry wrote on the back of this letter: "Letter nth June, 1814. Fool- 
ish to excite alarm" The warning seems to have been little regarded, as the 
Vice President appears to have continued his visits to Nahant during the seven 
weeks after receiving it, and prior to writing the following letter. 
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risk by day, but to make your minds easy will not visit you again. 
Miss Bond and her brother, with Captain and Mrs. Adams, intended 
to have gone to Nahant this morning; what their present intention 
is, I am not informed. I wish you to remain another week, the air 
is very salutary to you all. Elbridge is just come up from Boston 
and they are all very happy, whilst I am equally so in writing to you. 
They all join me in affectionate regards to yourself our children 
and Grand-Boys and be assured I am ever your most affectionate 

E. Gerry. 

On Sunday at three or four P. M. I will meet you at Newells, on 
the Hill, the Tavern which Newell formerly kept, about a mile this 
side the Lynn Hotel. 

To Mrs. Gerry. 
New York, Tuesday even., 8 o'clock, nth Oct., 1814. 

I am just arrived, my dearest Life, from Hartford. After I wrote 
you last evening and was prepared for bed, it was half after twelve. 
I was asleep as soon as my head was to the pillow, and at quarter 
after one was notified that the stage was ready, having had three- 
quarters of an hour's rest. I am now at Washington Hall * and pro- 
pose to sleep here. I have sent for Mr. George M. A. Ricketts and 
with his aid, shall take a seat in the mail stage and be at Philadelphia 
on Thursday morning about sunrise. The roads and weather are 
so fine, as to render it necessary to push my journey, for it is not to 
be expected that they will remain so long. My journey thus far, 
has been a little fatiguing, but not much so, and you know I do not 
stick at trifles. The ride has been really pleasant, and my fellow 
travellers have been genteel men, which is always a fortunate cir- 
cumstance. I had forgot to desire Eliza to have the seed peas 
thrashed and stored; they are in Barney's hay-loft. Adieu, my 
dearest Life. Accept with the children the affectionate regards of 
your ever sincere, E Gerry. 

My next will probably be from Baltimore or Washington. News 
is just arrived that Mobile was attacked by a British frigate and 
sloop of war, and defended by General Jackson, who fired hot shot 
and blew them both up with their crews. . . . 

To Mrs. Gerry. 

Washington, 19th Oct., [1814.] 

I dined this day at Mr. Parrott's in Georgetown, a family with 
which Elbridge was particularly acquainted, and they made 
1 Corner of Chambers Street and Broadway. 
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great inquiry for him. They were much gratified by the information 
I gave them, of his concern for them at the time of the invasion of 
Washington, and of his joy when it was ascertained that Mr. 
Parrott's rope walk was not burnt. The young ladies were very 
merry in relating their attempt to fly on the supposed approach of 
the enemy to their residence, and that they were outrun by the 
militia. They left the House with Mr. Parrott, but were so pressed 
by the militia, who filled the roads and who flew with such rapidity 
as to run down the ladies, that the latter were compelled to return 
home and meet their fate, be it what it may. I think the militia 
men were not to blame, they were confused by the order for their 
retreat. The return of the ladies was in the event fortunate, for 
the enemy did not go so far as even to the buildings where I have 
always resided. The British army consisted of about 5000 regulars 
commanded by General Ross, 1 and 1500 marines commanded by 
Admiral Cockburn. 2 Ross according to the stipulations of the 
British Government, that the commanding officers of the several 
armies were to receive titles of nobility, designating the cities or 
fortress conquered by them respectively, in this country, would 
have been Lord Washington, and Cockburn declared that he ac- 
quiesced in this, as he preferred being Lord Baltimore. But alas! 
how precarious are the events of War ! Lord Washington fell before 
his peerage was realized, and his fate was succeeded by the repulse 
of the British at Baltimore, an event which deprived Lord Baltimore 
for the present, of his visionary pursuits. God grant that this may 
be the fate of all such adventurers. Indeed some British officers 
here, a number of whom were wounded, and left from necessity, 
state that General Ross, who was a young and amiable man, and 
who had not seen his wife for five years, was desirous after peace 
was established with France, to return to her, and with her, to spend 
some time in France. But Lord Wellington urged him to accept 
the appointment to the office he held here and to embark without 
seeing his wife, which he reluctantly did, and when he was mortally 
wounded, he regretted exceedingly the results of his ambition, and 
delivered his watch and some jewels to a brother officer, and charged 
him to deliver them with his own hands to Mrs. Ross. Admiral 
Cockburn it seems, lodged with a Mr. Suter, opposite the Treasury 
Department. Cockburn was taking coffee, when suddenly the public 
buildings were in flames, and he ordered his candles to be blown out, 
as he would not take his coffee by any other light than that derived 
from the President's house. Mrs. Gholsten, a Virginia lady, informed 
me she received the statement of these facts from Mrs. Suter. En- 

1 Robert Ross (1766-1814). 

2 Sir George Cockburn (1 772-1853). 
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closed is an oration sent me by the author, who was formerly a 
member of Congress. I wish it may be read by the young ladies 
as it contains a concise and correct summary of the revolutionary 
war. Except one part of it, I read it with pleasure, and that part 
proposed a separation of the Western from the Atlantic States, in 
case of a division between them by their own folly. 
It is now eleven o'clock. Good night. 

Thurs. half past six. 

Good morning, my dearest Life. I hope you are well and in 
motion, as early rising is salutary. I hear movements, but my serv- 
ant has not yet made his appearance, and the weather being mod- 
erate, I write without a fire. I find that it is the general opinion 
here, that had not the British fleet, by head winds been prevented 
from coming up the Potomac and joining the army, Ross and Cock- 
burn would have burnt Washington and Georgetown. They were 
certainly alarmed and retreated with precipitation. When at the 
Navy Yard, I saw Mr. and Mrs. Deblois and the young ladies, 
who inquired in very friendly terms, as did the President and his 
lady, for you and the family and Elbridge; and Mr. Dallas informed 
me he had written me and proposed an arrangement to take El- 
bridge into his office. Pray desire Ann to look into my trunk of 
papers in the entry and find the file of letters 1 8 13-14 and to send 
me the letters which passed between Mr. Dallas and myself on that 
subject. Also to look into the parchment containing my accounts 
and receipts for this year, and in it, she will find three small files 
of papers, all the rest being loose. In one of these files are some 
little strips of paper containing lists of debts, which I have paid 
since I left the chair of the state, all of which lists I wish to have 
sent to me. If I recollect rightly there are some old-fashioned silver 
buckles of mine, one pair of which were large enough for pads to 
an harness and all of which will never again be the rage, and may as 
well be sold, as kept in your trunk. This I wish may be done, and 
as much added of some other useless silver, as will purchase for your- 
self a pair of gold spectacles, for I cannot consent to your modest 
proposition for a pair of silver ones. The members of the Senate 
conduct with politeness, and every thing proceeds with ease and 
good humor. 

Adieu for the present. Yours forever, -g g erry 

To Mrs. Gerry. 

Washington, 23d Oct., 1814. 

I have rec'd, my dearest Life, with great pleasure your let- 
ter of the 18th. The arrival of the John Adams with des- 
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patches 1 quickened my passage to Washington and it was per- 
formed in four days and an half. It was a little fatiguing, but 
not much. Dear Eliza has exerted herself beyond belief. Had 
she been a Gentleman, she would have equalled Napoleon in the 
rapidity of her movements. I have just returned from the Presi- 
dent where I dined in company with two of his secretaries, and 
with Mr. and Mrs. Cutts. He and Mrs. Madison are very kind 
and friendly, and have repeated their invitations that I should 
call more frequently, and dine with them without ceremony. . . . 

Peace on honourable and just terms is not the wish of Britain, 
and the United States will never consent to any other. Massachu- 
setts is at present in a state of insanity; what the issue will be, time 
must determine. I have given to Ann for the amusement of the 
family, a Volume of anecdotes in regard to the British, who are 
more abhorred than the savages of the Wilderness, but from ap- 
pearances they will soon have work of an arduous nature to perform 
in Europe. The French veterans to the number of five hundred 
thousand are pushing the French government into a quarrel about 
Belgium with the British; wishing to make the Rhine, as they state 
it is, the natural boundary of France. The fact is, the French con- 
sider the disgrace of their army as the result of the intrigues of 
Britain, and hate her worse, if possible than we do, and I think that 
the French government will not be able to resist the wishes of the 
army, without hazarding its own existence. 

I feel anxious for Sackett's Harbour, and for our army at Erie; I 
hope the latter will not be flushed with success and hazard much 
unnecessarily, and that the former will give the british, who are 
ardent to retrieve their lost honor, such a reception as they do not 
expect. I shall send you the [New] York Papers and have desired 
Mr. Austin to deliver you the Intelligencer, and in return, I wish to 
receive the Patriot. God bless you and our darling children and 
Grandchildren, my dearest Life, and all friends. . . . Your ever 
sincere and affectionate, ^ Gerry 

To Mrs. Gerry. 

Washington, 25th Oct., 18 14. 

Having nothing, my dearest Life, of importance to impart I can 
only inform you that the President, having requested of me an 

1 From the Commissioners at Ghent: "More despatches are expected soon 
from our Commissioners at Ghent, which will probably give notice that the 
negotiation is ended. There is a possibility, but little probability, the negotia- 
tion may be continued and terminate in peace. Some of the terms proposed by 
the British envoys are wholly inadmissible." October 16. Memoir of Jere- 
miah Mason, 96. 

65 
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interview, I called on him, and in compliance with his and Mrs. 
Madison's request, dined with them and had a very interesting and 
confidential confab. The general opinion here and I think it is 
correct, is, that Washington was taken by a preconcerted plan, on 
the part of a certain person; * whose extraordinary conduct had, as 
you will recollect, produced in my mind great apprehensions in 
regard to our military operations. The President was correct in 
his views and measures, and had they, as they ought to have been 
carried into effect, this disgrace in my opinion never would have 
happened. His confidence and friendship is increased exceedingly 
from a conviction I presume, of the correctness of my communi- 
cations and intimations last session in regard to that certain person. 
This, entre nous. Accept with the children and our friends the ardent 
and best wishes of your ever sincere and affectionate, 

E. Gerry. 
Thus far Congress are doing well. 

To Mrs. Gerry. 

Washington, 28th October, 1814. 

Having written to you, my dearest Life, a long letter yesterday, 
my object is now to enclose two papers of no great import; but one 
from New York. A certain busybody has written again a long letter 
in quest of office. What a blessing is a brazen face ! Accept with our 
beloved children the affectionate regards of yours ever sincerely, 

E. Gerry. 

Desire Coll. Afustin] confidentially, to place the letters in future 
from me, before a fire; when no one except Mrs. A[ustin] is in the 
room — he will perceive the object. 2 

To Mrs. Gerry. 

Washington, 4th November, 1814. 

I am delighted, my dearest Life, with your charming letter of 
the 28th of October, and with the information of our dear children 
in regard to your excursions. Air, exercise, and amusements are 
indispensable for the promotion of your health; and particularly in 
winter, during which I advise you to burn as much pine and hard 
wood in your chamber and parlor, as possible, with none but the 
dryest peat; the wet emits an unwholesome vapour. 3 Yesterday it 
began, and today continues to rain. Before, the weather, except 

1 John Armstrong. 

2 The letters were written in sympathetic ink. 

1 On peat see the New England Palladium, October 28, 1814. 
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one night, and twice an hour or two by day, has been remarkably 
fine from the Sunday of my departure from Cambridge. The pres- 
ent is generally an unpleasant month, and the cold, chilly air re- 
quires, after dinner and in the evening, great care. Caution our 
little darling Emily to be on her guard, or she will be sick. She must 
not venture to school, unless occasionally, and then in dry and not 
in very cold weather. She cannot endure much cold. 

Your ride to Hingham was conducted with great prudence; to 
have slept there at this season would have been hazardous, and the 
result proved it. I pity that family from my heart, the want of 
employment which poor Edward earnestly but unsuccessfully 
sought, subjected him to habits and pursuits which proved his ruin. 
I had a friendship for him, he had a good heart, and altho' his ex- 
travagant conduct was highly reprehensible, he did not dream of 
such an harsh correction as that of imprisonment. This, in the ab- 
stract, he might have borne, but permitted or sanctioned by a parent 
it destroyed him. Perhaps he had been (as is asserted) taking quack 
medicines, and that these were rendered fatal by the dampness of 
the prison. The misfortunes of the family, whether unavoidable 
or the effects of indiscretion, are truly lamentable. Whenever you 
shall have an opportunity, present my regards to them. Your cheer- 
fulness sheds a lustre on the sun, and I hope will quicken it into 
existence. 

Your gallant Mrs. Mather was, when young, remarkably gay and 
lively, but has yielded to unfortunate occurrences which are en- 
tailed on poor mortal man, in a degree which has bordered on gloom- 
iness. Such is the state of Miss Louisa Lee, and both these ladies, 
restored to chearfulness would be instructive, pleasant and agreeable 
companions. . . . 

Present me in friendly terms to our neighbors, and particularly 
to Mr. and Mrs. Lee, Mr. and Mrs. Carpenter and Mrs. Mather. 
Dr. Jeffries house will be apropos for sporting, and in case of an 
attack on Boston, for a rural retreat. I fancy this was within the 
purview of the doctor. 

Our friend Blake, I am informed, has sold his house and furniture, 
and exchanged housekeeping for lodgings. This is much better 
than to have his gold purified in the "cruset" or crucible of Cockburn. 
I am much pleased to learn, that every man you meet has the badge 
of a soldier. I do not mean, of a rebel; between these I think the 
line will e'er long be drawn. As to our aid de camp there is no va- 
cancy of Attorney General, but probably will be in another Depart- 
ment; l to which, I think he will have the offer of succeeding. . . . 

1 Probably a reference to the Navy Department, for Jones ceased to be 
Secretary, December 2, 1814. 
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You inquire " which would fight best? " I am clearly of your opinion, 
"that bright eyes would conquer more than reversed guns." I 
will, at my next interview with Mrs. Madison communicate your 
respects to her, as you have requested; and probably a paragraph 
or two of your letter. I do not think the nation of Great Britain, 
unless inflamed by falsehoods and misinformation, can "quietly 
hear a detail" of the enormities committed by their officers, but 
itself is in bondage, in perfect thraldom. In regard to Izard's * 
success, the report was false; it is singular that Brown, Scott, 
Gaines and Miller, 2 four of our fighting Generals should be sent off, 
and Izard left to conduct the conclusion of a brilliant campaign in 
that Quarter. I fear his feats will not respond to the public expecta- 
tions, indeed it is said he is on this side of the Niagara River. . . . 

I have received and answered a letter from Thomas, since he 
has become a Bostonian, and have impressed the necessity on the 
part of his brother and himself, to improve their time in preparing 
for their future destinies. Thomas has expressed an anxiety to be 
unrivalled by any of his classmates and will steadily pursue his 
object. I hope and trust Elbridge will do the same. . . . 

When the theory is obtained, there will be no great difficulty in 
regard to the practice of law; altho' I agree with you, that it is best 
for them to proceed with equal grade. 

The scenes of life are as variable as the atmosphere, and I heartily 
join with you in prayer, that "in the close," ours, interrupted as it 
sometimes has been, "may be mild and serene." . . . My fre- 
quent communications with Colonel Austin are merely on politicks, 
with these I wish not to trouble much my beloved family. If any 
circumstances occur even in this line, that are pleasant, they shall 
be immediately imparted to you. 

The death of our aged friend Madam Warren, 3 announced, as it 
was, without any previous information of her illness, could not fail 
of producing deep regret; she was in every respect a very respectable 
woman, and always manifested for ourselves and our family the 
warmest attachment and most affectionate regard. Her memory> 
will always be grateful to my feelings. On Monday, I dined en 
famille with the French minister, and was much pleased with Mme. 
Serurier. 4 She made very friendly advances of sociability, which as 
you will suppose, were readily met on my part. She is sensible, 

1 George Izard (1777-1828). 

2 Jacob Brown (1775-1828); Winfield Scott (1786-1866); Edmund Pendle- 
ton Gaines (1777-1849); and James Miller (1776-1851). 

3 Mercy, wife of James Warren. 

4 Her maiden name was Pageot, and she had been a refugee from San Domingo 
in the revolution on that island. 
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sprightly and pretty, and withal delicate. Her mind, for so young 
a lady, is well improved and I find, she spends much of her time in 
reading. She has dimples, which I very much like, because very 
similar to your own. I shall call on her as often as possible, and had 
the minister removed to the house he had taken before I left Wash- 
ington last Spring, only three doors from Mrs. Wilson's and in the 
same block, I should have seen them frequently; but he lives in the 
same house he occupied last year, Mrs. Barlow's, 1 only three quar- 
ters of a mile from our house, but approached by roads, every step 
of which, in a dark night would endanger one's limbs, if not his life. 
I therefore told both M. and Mme. Serurier that I should visit them, 
only under the auspices of the moon. The next evening I was at 
the drawing room, the opening of which was announced to me by 
Mrs. Madison, 2 and there met according to their intentions expressed, 
M. and Mme. Serurier and Miss Pogy. The Swedish Minister 3 
came in when the room was crowded, approached me very cordially, 
stated that he had called at our house in Cambridge, and was in- 
formed that we were from home, that the servant requested his 
name but he did not give it, as he intended to call again, and that 
he was much pleased with our situation, etc.; I then recollected sim- 
ilar information received from one of our maids, but not precisely 
where I was. You were at Nahant and probably I was with you. 

He then introduced me to Madam and the Misses de Kantzow, 
the former of whom is much such a ladylike goodlooking woman as 
was our deceased friend Mrs. Gier, 4 and the young ladies are like 
Mr. Rufus Amory's wife when young, 5 except that they are taller 

1 At Kalorama. 

2 "I yesterday [29th] had the high honor of eating a state dinner with their 
majesties. The President is more despised by his political opponents, and less 
respected by his friends, than he ever has been heretofore. The misfortune 
attending all his measures tends to sink him into contempt. I consider him the 
immediate author of all the misfortune of the country. I wish to see as little 
as possible of him. Mrs. Madison, it is said, is about establishing her public 
drawing-room. I think I shall trouble it very little this season." Memoir of 
Jeremiah Mason, 99. 

3 Kantzow. " Permit me to make known to you Mr. de Kantzow, his Swedish 
Majesty's envoy to the United States, as a gentleman whose personal qualities 
will command as much of esteem, as his rank will respect. You will too see 
with satisfaction in him the representative of a nation struggling gloriously to 
vindicate the liberties of the Continent of Europe." George Henry Rose to 
Timothy Pickering, June 7, 1813. Pickering mss. Kantzow was accompanied 
by his wife and two daughters, and intended to reside in Philadelphia. 
Soderstrom described him as "an agreeable man." 

4 Susanna, daughter of Duncan Ingraham. See N. E. Gen. Hist. Reg. y 
xxv. 46. 

6 Rufus Greene Amory married, February 13, 1794, Nancy, daughter of 
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and more fleshy and fair than were Mrs. Gier and her daughter. 
They answer the description, which your friend Miss Smythe gave, 
of a young lady in Charleston, S. C, that she was like a fine ripe 
peach, of which the least puncture would make the juice to fly. 
Mrs. Kantzow as the Minister and ladies are generally called, en- 
tered into a familiar conversation, as did the young ladies, informed 
me for the first time that they were with Mr. Kantzow at Boston, 
had been to our principal cities north of this, and since July last, 
had rode 1500 miles, had been as far west as Lake George, admired 
the Country, and tho't with me, it was too good to give to the British. 
The Misses Kantzow played and sang very well in the italian style, 
having fine voices and a great command of them. In short, the 
Minister and Ladies are well bred, have a perfect command of 
themselves; are chearful, sprightly, pleasant, and altho' "of the 
world," as some express it, are such as would please as companions, 
yourself and our family circle. Mrs. Kantzow said that they grew 
too fat in this country. I answered "No madam only enbonnepoint. 
She laughed and said "Yes truly, en bonne point" At the drawing 
room, I also saw Mrs. Deblois l and informed that I had just re- 
ceived from her father a letter informing me of the receipt of one 
from myself, with the pleasing news of his appointment to the office 
of surveyor and inspector for the Port of Boston, the office of 
Major Melville 2 before his late appointment to that of Naval 
Officer. I met there Mr. and Mrs. Lear 3 and Cutts, who en- 
quired particularly for you as did General Lewis (Morgan) 4 
and a number of Ladies and Gentlemen who appeared very 
friendly, and was much pleased with the interview. As to my- 
self, I certainly spent two hours very pleasantly. I was always 
fond of a ladies' levee and prefer it infinitely to that of a 
Gentleman. God bless you all. I love you most ardently and 
am ever most sincerely and affectionately your 

E. Gerry. 
Kiss for me our darling children. 

Frederick William Geyer, the banished loyalist. Prince Edward, afterwards the 
Duke of Kent, attended this wedding. A second daughter, Charlotte, married 
Joseph Marryat of Wimbledon, and was the mother of Frederick Marryat, the 
novelist. 

1 See p. 484, supra. 

2 Thomas Melville (1751-1832), of the Boston Tea Party. 

8 Tobias Lear (176 2-1 8 16). His second wife was Frances (Bassett) Wash- 
ington, widow of George Augustine Washington, and a niece of Mrs. Wash- 
ington. His third wife was Frances Dandridge Henley, also a niece of Mrs. 
Washington. 

4 Morgan Lewis, of New York (1 754-1844), who married Gertrude, sister of 
Chancellor Livingston. 
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To Mrs. Gerry. 

Washington, 9th Nov., 1814. 

I am delighted, my dearest Life, by your own information of the 
31st, and by a letter of the 4th instant from Elbridge, received and 
answered this day, that your health continues, and that, as he states, 
you grow fat, and was in Boston on the evening of the 3d. 

As to myself, I am very pleasantly situated; in my former cham- 
ber, warm and comfortable, rather larger than yours, with a hand- 
some carpet, bed and window curtains, and next door to the dining 
room, which opens into Mr. Dallas' chamber, who is very friendly. 
We have another lady, Mrs. Pickens whose husband * is of the House, 
and expect tomorrow Mrs. and Miss Dallas, making five; all very 
pleasant and agreeable, and the gentlemen equally so. Mr. Hazard's 2 
son-in-law, Mr. Barker, and a Colonel Jenkins, who inquired par- 
ticularly for Colonel and Mrs. Austin, whom he knew at Albany, 
are also in the mess. I have attended to my public debt, and find 
that the returns have been duly made, and that it is extinguished 
and quieted forever. This at the present time is a relief beyond 
description, places me here on independent ground, and leaves me 
no longer subjected to sarcastic looks from a quarter to which I had 
looked for friendship, but to my surprise found enmity. It is singu- 
lar, but uniformly true, that I have never experienced a change of 
this kind, but what has been followed by proofs of disaffection and 
suspicions of corrupt practices, on the part of the changeling. This 
man, I mean A[rmstron]g, will appear soon, I think in a true light. 

Elbridge informs me that Colonel Gardner has the miniature, 
which is a very pleasing circumstance. When opportunity offers, 
be so good as to send another prudence; for the white silk of this 
will require washing. I have written to our dear children Eliza and 
Ann five sheets of cap paper and pity them for the Tax, thus imposed 
on their time and patience. I know not when I shall have time for 
such another faux pas. Yesterday I dined at the President's, with 
the heads of the Departments only. After dinner the President re- 
quested a confidential interview. At table my opinion being asked 
in regard to what was to be done with New England, or some obser- 
vations made which required it, I hinted as the best remedy for the 
evils in that quarter, a spirited manifesto against the late proceed- 
ings and that as the foundation of these were stated to have been 
the neglect of Government to defend Massachusetts, 15,000 men 

1 Israel Pickens, member of Congress from North Carolina. 

2 Thomas Hazard, of Rhode Island. His daughter, Anna, married Jacob 
Barker, the financier. 
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should be forthwith sent to Maine to recover our invaded territory, 
with 15,000 copies of the manifesto for the information and instruc- 
tion of our pious Imps, or impious Priests devoted to Britain. The 
President said he saw no objection that could be made to the 
measures. I communicated to Mrs. Madison, the best respects of 
yourself and the young ladies, and your admiration of her conduct 
and character on a late trying occasion. 1 She, in answer said, she 
feared I had given too favourable a statement of both, but I replyed, 
my statement was correct. She joined with you that "bright eyes 
would make more conquests than reversed arms!" I am happy to 
learn that James is able to pursue his studies. You are right I 
think, to take the air, while you can in an open carriage. The air 
of a house, when confined to it, cannot fail to injure the habit; 
while fresh air daily respired purifies the blood and invigorates the 
system. Let all dead leaves be frequently removed from the cellars, 
and they be aired in moderate weather. Accept, my dearest Life, 
the most affectionate regards and present them to the children, of 
your ever sincere and devoted, 

E. Gerry. 

To Mrs. Gerry. 

Washington, 15th Nov., 1814. 
Tuesday 

My dearest Life, — I have your pleasing letters of the 4th and 
5th and enclose a list of the letters received from my Cambridge 
family and from Elbridge and Thomas, with their dates and the 
dates of my answers. . . . Congress are making progress on very 
important bills — for raising an adequate Revenue and Army, and 
for establishing a Bank. There seems to be an earnest wish, as far 
as I can judge, in a majority of both Houses to do right. Of the con- 
duct of the minority, the public are the proper arbiters. They 
have not yet turned their attention to the mild proceedings of Mas- 
sachusetts, but will take them up, I presume after the other impor- 
tant subjects have been passed on. I dined lately with the Presi- 
dent and his Cabinet, when the conversation turning on Massa- 
chusetts and my opinion being expected, I gave it frankly. It was, 
that a comprehensive manifesto should be issued from the executive 
exposing the conduct from the beginning of the British administra- 
tion, and its adherents in the United States; and that, as Massachu- 
setts complains as one ground of her misconduct, of the want of 
Protection, that Major General Scott and 15,000 men should be 

1 During the British occupation of Washington. But see Memoir of Jere- 
miah Mason, 95. 
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sent to Massachusetts. Major Gen. Dearborn * to be there also, 
for protecting the state against foreign and domestic foes, and 
strengthening the hearts and hands of the friends of our country. 
The President listened, and then replyed, "that he could see no 
objection to my proposition." This is confidential. They have 
passed a loan Bill for three millions of dollars, wanted at the present 
time; and also one for fitting out twenty armed fast-sailing cruisers, 
to cripple and destroy the British commerce. These will make the 
surly Btdl to roar. An order will issue immediately for raising as 
many men as will be requisite to commence operations in Maine 
for the recovery of our invaded territory. 

General Miller, one of our game cocks, will probably have the 
command. I recommend him. A deep intrigue has been on foot 
to betray the government into the adoption of the 10,000 men to 
be raised in Massachusetts for the manifest purpose of supporting 
something that has the flavor of rebellion; but it has failed. Gov- 
ernor Strong, 2 if I was to guess, will not be appointed to any military 
command under the national Government. He never emulated till 
of late, to be a military character, and to impose on his Excellency 
the toils, privations, hardships and dangers, incidental to active 
warfare notwithstanding his known patriotism may prompt him 
to encounter such difficulties, would be injudicious, and may deprive 
the State of a Governor, whose fame will reach the latest Posterity. 
I have received several letters from Colonel Austin in regard to past 
and what ought to be the future measures of Government, and his 
opinions in regard to both are perfectly coincident with my own. 
There have been great blunders on the part of some, and great mis- 
conduct on the part of others, of the Executive Departments and 
the continuance of such measures Nvould have ruined the nation. 
Two are superseded and Mr. Jones is soon to resign, into whose 
place, I shall use what little influence may exist on my part, to 
bring our friend Commodore Rodgers. This between ourselves, 
until you shall hear of the result. I cannot ascertain the precise 
views of the wise Legislature of our state; if they mean to frighten 
the national government, they most assuredly will fail. And if they 
mean to try the mettle of Government, I flatter myself there 

1 Henry Dearborn (1751-1829). "Old General Dearborn was to have been 
again placed at the head of the army. But I believe A[rmstrong] has bullied 
them out of it. He intends to run down all the old generals who I really believe 
are good for nothing. He wants to be at the head of the army himself, but it is 
very doubtful whether he will succeed. He has more reputation for talents than 
any man in the administration." Memoir of Jeremiah Mason, 82. He was writ- 
ing in January, 18 14. 

2 Caleb Strong (1745-1819). 

66 
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will be no want of that. I feel no apprehensions from their manoeuvres, 
artifices, or power. They want, and have declared it in their debates, 
to share public offices, and when they conduct with reason, justice 
and integrity, their wishes may in a certain degree, be indulged. But 
would any one cure treason by appointing a traitor to office? They 
would do no such thing. My time is so occupied in Senate, and at 
home as to leave but little for dissipation — of this I have the means, 
more than the want, and as to my spirits, there is no lack of them. 
I was delighted with your lovely little representative, and welcomed 
her to Washington with a hearty salute. ... I am as sick as your- 
self of "busy bodies." They do not wait for the turning of the tide, 
but whilst it flows in their favor, turn against it. I am clearly of 
your opinion, and to such bid adieu. . . . 

Wednesday morning, 26th[i6]. 

Will you commission dear Ann to send me a copy of the recipe 
for Smith's restorative? Our friend Mr. Howell of the Senate, has 
been confined fifty-seven days to his bed by the Rheumatism, and 
wishes to try this remedy. I would send for a copy to Madam 
Bonaparte, but am informed by Miss Dallas, 1 she has gone on a visit 
to her son sixty miles into the country. A laughable circumstance 
happened on Capitol Hill to Cockburn. He was walking with one 
Swift, a wealthy tory of Alexandria and son of the late Mr. Swift, 
a lawyer of Boston arm-in-arm. A Miss Hyers, with whom Mr. 
Dexter lodged was standing at her door, after the burning had taken 
place, and Swift coming up introduced to her Cockburn and they 
both went into the house for some conversation; he asked for some 
refreshment and to order a broiled chicken for him, which she did 
through fear, being herself a high republican. Whilst the chicken 
was in preparation, Miss Hyers enquired of Cockburn whether he 
intended to go to Baltimore? He replied that is a home question 
but I will answer it. We do intend it, and to lay every house in 
ashes. She said she was distressed to hear this, as she had a sister 
and other friends there. Then, said he, write to them and direct 
them to put themselves under my protection, and they will be safe. 
Soon after, the refreshments were put on table, and the tornado 
happened which unroofed a number of houses, and one opposite 
her house, which I saw myself, and so violent was the wind, as to 
carry a part of the roof against the windows of the room where they 
were sitting, frightened Cockburn so as that he ran with the rest 
into a back room, and left his dinner smoking on the table. When 
they had recovered from their fright, Now, says Miss Hyers, you 
see, Admiral Cockburn, that such conduct as this, of burning and 

1 Daughter of Alexander James Dallas. 
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destroying, has already brought on you this Judgment of Heaven, 
and it will follow you to your destruction, unless you alter your con- 
duct. Why, said he, I do not know how that will be, but our orders 
are positive and we are obliged to obey them. Mrs. Wilson received 
this from Miss H. I dined with Mr. Homans l on Sunday, and he 
entertained very genteely. He had several Gentlemen of Congress, 
the Postmaster General, 2 Mr. Gardner,Mr. Seaver, 3 and his daughter, 
and a pretty Miss Brown, whose family is removed here from New- 
buryport. Colonel Gardner, Mr. Seaver and Mr. Homans, have 
also dined with me. On Friday I was invited to an evening party 
at Mrs. Rush's, 4 whose husband is Attorney General of the United 
States, but the evening was damp and for the first time since I left 
home, I was unwell. I therefore kept house and was pretty well the 
next morning. Mrs. and Miss Dallas were there. Adieu. . . . 
May you all be the favorites of Heaven. Yours most affectionately, 

E. Gerry. 5 

Extracts from the Diary of Elbridge Gerry, Jr., 1813. 

After dinner I went with my Father to be introduced to Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Madison. We were shown upstairs to his room and 
found him reclining on a settle or couch. He looked pale and wan 
and is naturally small. He bears the marks of age and of a very 
strong mind. He had a flannel — but a handsome — loose gown on 
and rested on pillows. Mrs. M. is very handsome, of an elegant 
form and dignified deportment, has a fine complexion, high and deli- 

1 Benjamin Homans, of Massachusetts, chief clerk of the Navy Department. 

* Return Jonathan Meigs (1 765-1825). 

3 Ebenezer Seaver (1 763-1844), late a member of Congress from Massachu- 
setts. He married, January 21, 1796, Nancy Bright, of Watertown. 

* She was a daughter of Dr. Murray, of Annapolis, and sister of General 
Mason's wife. 

6 "Yesterday [November 23, 18 14] Gerry died very suddenly. He had trav- 
elled from Boston to this place in five days, which was enough to kill a younger 
and stouter man. During this session he had conducted in his place in the Senate 
much better than usual. I had last winter a little misunderstanding with him, 
which by taking some trifling pains I had just got settled and I hope forgotten 
before he died. His funeral has been attended with all due ceremony today." 
Memoir of Jeremiah Mason, 107. "Another of the patriots of the revolution is 
gone; the Vice President was dressed as usual to attend the Senate this morn- 
ing, went in his carriage to call upon Mr. Nourse of the Treasury department, 
complained while there of feeling unwell, was helped by Mr. Nourse into the 
carriage to return to his quarters, distant not more than quarter of a mile, was 
senseless when he arrived there, and being taken out and laid upon a bed imme- 
diately expired without a groan or a struggle." Rufus King to John Adams, No- 
vember 23, 18 14. Life and Correspondemnce of Rufus King, v. 440. Adams' 
reply is in the same volume, 441. 
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cately coloured. I sat with Mrs. M. all the evening, and found her 
of elegant manners, accomplished, and easy, and at the same time 
possessed of that pleasing dignity which will always command the 
respect and esteem of every person. She treated me with friendly 
attention, more like a son than a stranger. I, in turn studied to be 
polite and attentive, and when she had prepared the refreshments, 
always handed them to the President. I was soon informed by 
her that I was a second cousin to her, and felt highly honored, and 
peculiarly favoured in being related to a lady, who is not rivalled in 
excellence and worth. Engaged in the most friendly and pleasing 
conversation, I remained until after nine with my father, who con- 
versed with Mr. M. and Mr. and Mrs. Cutts (sister to Mrs. M. and 
who resides with her at present). Mr. Munroe was also with us. 
Mrs. Cutts shewed me the whole house and likewise gave me an 
account of every thing in it that related to the family. Mrs. Mad- 
ison also entertained me with an account of her levees, etc.; and 
promised to shew me the Colours taken at Fort George, if I would 
call the next morning. Mrs. Madison was dressed in a yellow silk 
gown (or garment whose name I did not know,) rather loose and 
plain, and wore a neat brown bonnet or hat, made of silk and very 
plain. She had a cravat round her neck and spangled (I believe) 
cloth shoes. 

The President's house is a perfect palace. You enter the front 
door and are at once in a large hall, which is [used] as an entry, etc. 
Pillars of immense size are dispersed thro' this; and it is handsomely 
furnished, etc. and has large lamps for the whole length. On the 
side opposite to the entrance are doors opening to four rooms. 
The corner is the dining room and is very spacious and twice the 
height of modern parlours and three times as large. This is furnished 
in the most elegant manner and the furniture is so large that Mrs. 
Cutts says the sideboard would cover the whole side of a large 
parlour. At the head of the room General Washington is represented 
as large as life. This room opens by a single door into Mrs. M.'s 
sitting room, which is half as large. This is furnished equally as 
well, and has more elegant and delicate furniture. Her portrait 
is here seen. This room in the same way enters into the drawing 
room, which is an immense and magnificent room in an oval form, 
and which form is preserved in those above and even in the cellar; 
a door opens at each end, one into the hall, and opposite one into 
the terrace, from whence you have an elegant view of all the river, 
etc; The windows are nearly the height of the room, and have su- 
perb red silk velvet curtains which cost $4 a yard. The chairs 
are wood, painted with worked bottoms, and each has a red velvet 
large cushion. They are arranged on the side and are divided into 
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four divisions by sofas. These three rooms are all open on levee 
nights. Next to the drawing room is the President's sitting room, 
which has not communication with the former, and opens into the 
hall. This corresponds to Mrs. M.'s parlour, and is handsomely 
furnished. This opens to his cabinet, which I did not see. The cab- 
inet is divided by a temporary partition, from the Grand Council 
Chamber, which runs the whole breadth of the house and is more 
than twice the breadth of common halls. This room is unfurnished. 
Opposite to the dining room is one of the same size, for the private 
secretary, and between that and the door, one smaller for the porter, 
who is always at the door. 

Lengthways of the house and thro' the hall, is a walk which ex- 
tends on to a terrace at each end for some way. A staircase arched, 
to admit of this walk ascends at one end, and this is the grand stair- 
case. It is in the form of an U, and has stairs at each side, meeting 
in the centre. Thro' the second story is a hall or entry, and this 
opens into all the rooms which are more numerous and smaller 
than the lower rooms. The President's communicated with others, 
and this is all the information I can give of the inside of the house. 

The building is of freestone and is approached by a yard, which 
becomes oval at the door. The grounds are surrounded by a high 
stone wall, and on each side at the distance of 100 or 300 yards is 
a large brick building, one for the Secretary of War and the other 
of the Navy. The Terrace was to communicate to each building 
connecting the three. 

Saturday. This morning I went to Mrs. Madison's where I saw 
the Colours. The Royal standard covered most all the grand Coun- 
cil Chamber and is 40 or 50 feet long and 30 broad. The other is of 
equal length and narrow. On the first the royal arms are represented 
by inserted cloth, of different shapes and colours, and the other is 
merely striped. 

Early on Thursday morning the city was alarmed by information 
that the British were coming up the river with a large fleet, and were 
only 50 miles distant. Alarm guns were fired, and the bells set in 
motion and very soon every person in the City was moving. Soldiers 
in every direction were mustering and in a few hours 3000 or 4000 
troops were on their march to the ford fourteen miles distant. They 
were followed by carts loaded with ammunition, provisions and 
baggage of all kinds. In the afternoon a list was circulated for 
volunteers, on which I placed my name. We are for a police guard 
and a corps to defend the city. Every preparation is making to 
defend the place and even now, (Saturday) troops are passing in 
all directions. I, however, on Thursday noon went to the Capitol 
and remained there till dinner being highly entertained with some 
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interesting debates. The afternoon I spent in listening to conjec- 
tures and conversation of groups standing near our house. In the 
evening I went with my father and spent it at Mrs. Lear's and Mrs. 
Custis. On Friday I called for my friend Mr. Lear and went to 
Georgetown and we proceeded towards the fort. We passed cannon, 
soldiers and baggage of all descriptions, but when we had made eight 
miles, my horse went so lame that we were obliged to relinquish 
our enterprise and return. I expected to be called last night to 
patrol the city, but I think my turn will not come until tomorrow 
night. By the last accounts the enemy were at the place where 
they were first seen. Before night I expect to hear directly from 
the posts near them, and I may be called out tonight. Lear and 
myself have agreed always to turn out together and to fight by each 
other until le dernier resort, A company of artillery were ordered 
to be divided and one half to march lower down the river. They 
refused, saying all should go together. General Armstrong then 
ordered a company of infantry to enforce his commands, when 
the artillery tho't it advisable to obey orders. I have just seen a 
circumstance of a different nature. Two small boys engaged in a 
Contest and commenced the attack most furiously. They main- 
tained the conflict very equally for some time, and victory for a long 
time was very doubtful. At last one made a coup de main and carried 
the other, the latter falling under the first. At this moment the 
mother of one came out and chastised both most severely, when a 
precipitate retreat commenced on both sides, and victory decided 
in favor of the mother. I walked over to Georgetown on Sunday 
and this morning learned that the Captain of the Guards had called 
on me in the evening to patrol in my turn, but could not find me. I, 
however, agreed to turn out on Monday night and tho't myself 
fortunate to escape last night as it rained quite fast. This after- 
noon, I spent with Mr. Lear and at ten o'clock I commenced my 
nocturnal walk. Tuesday. We were divided into two parties, three 
in each and our patrol was thus one ward. Our duty was to hail 
every person, and if he could not give our countersign, or if he was 
not known to us, we must put him into the watch house till morn. 
We walked all over the ward, on the first cruise, about three miles, 
and only met two persons. I had an encounter with two dogs, who 
attacked me, and when I had hailed them to no purpose I charged 
bayonet, and combated them with great presence of mind. I had 
not engaged them long before their master put his head out of the 
window and joined in their barking against me. I resolved to silence 
his guns and in a loud tone hailed him with, "Who goes there?" 
He gave no answer, and I added "Speak, or I'll run you thro';" the 
poor fellow pulled in his head quite slyly, and after routing the dogs, 
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who all this time were at my heels, I joined my comrades. When 
we reached the main street, we heard talking in a house and on 
approaching were desir'd by a woman to take charge of a drunken 
man who had entered her house to repose. We took hold of him 
and told him to come with us, when he exclaimed "What damn it! 
have you got me a second time? " We told him he must go with us, 
and ask'd him where he came from. In a sleepy tone he answer'd, 
"Why G — d — me I deserted from the Queen Charlotte at 
Annapolis." We ask'd him who commanded her, and he said, 

"that d scoundrel of an Admiral Warren!" After being 

highly amused with his conversation, we left him to his peregrina- 
tions thro' the streets. By this time we were inclined to rest a short 
period, and came in sight of a grog shop. To support the system 
we determined to go in and take a drop, and then to laugh at the 
other watch at our advantage over them. When we came to the 
door, we were hail'd by them and found that they had made a 
similar combination. When we had refresh'd ourselves, we took a 
short cruise and then awoke the morning watch. We could not 
muster enough by one and I was chosen to supply his place. I 
joined Mr. Duval, an acquaintance of mine, and we set out on a 
secret expedition together. On the way we had an engagement 
with three dogs, the first I combated and pricked his nose thro' the 
fence. The other two Mr. D. chased, and I cut off their retreat, 
and by that manoeuvre we conquered. As the city was very still we 
pitched our tent in my lodgings and drank port wine and ate cake 
till daylight. This morning I awoke at my usual hour and went to 
breakfast. The city is in arms. Should the enemy come up, our 
company will join in an attack which turns some cowards blue. As 
the militia are ordered off I expect to patrol more frequently, and 
this is very necessary, for the blacks in some places refuse to work, 
and say they shall soon be free, and then the white people must 
work out. One negro woman went so far as to steal her mistress's 
keys and refused to return them, saying she would soon pay her for 
old and new. This was in the city, and the negro was confined. 
Should we be attacked, there will be great danger of the blacks rising 
and to prevent this patrols are very necessary to keep them in awe. 
One other preventative at present, is want of a leader. 

Friday. Called on the Parrots and met there a handsome lady, 
a Miss Forest, who is on a visit. I then returned to dress for the 
French minister's dinner party. Father called for me, and we rode 
together. We were receiv'd at the door by two footmen dressed in 
French livery and after taking our hats we were shown into the 
drawing room. When dinner was announced, we went into the room, 
and had every thing in the French style, which was most splendid. 
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We had five or six courses, and many wines, champagne, etc. The 
dishes were so disguised by the French manner of cookery, that had 
we been disposed to do so, it would have been impossible to name 
them. After dinner we walked out of the dining room into the 
drawing room, where coffee was served by the steward on a round 
table in the middle of the room, and each took a cup as he pleased, 
but none had cream. At dusk the company broke up, and our hack 
not being there we rode home with Mr. Cutts. I dined last evening 
at my Father's with a large party of gentlemen, and in the evening we 
went to Mrs. Madison's. She amused me very much all the evening, 
and Mrs. Cutts and Mrs. M. with Colonel Taylor and myself sat 
on the sofa. We traced our relationship and found we were all second 
cousins. A general vote was taken and was carried nemine contra 
that we should in future address each other by the title of cousin. 
We returned late in the evening. 

Congress were in session all the day, and on Monday 1 were to 
adjourn. On Monday I was engaged in paying my take-leave visits 
and making preparations for my departure. I called on Miss 
Mitchell who had just heard that the beautiful Miss Abercrombie 2 
had expired that moment. Herself, sister and brother, (all of the 
company now playing at the theatre,) had been sick for a few days 
and in hearing of the death of the brother she was left almost dead; 
the other sister does not know of it. It is probable both will die by 
night. The misfortune is peculiarly interesting as they have not 
been in this country long, and are in this city without any of their 
friends. Both the females are beautiful, one seventeen, the other 
only nineteen years old. 

Remarks were made during the meeting by Messrs. J. C. 
Warren, Rantoul, Sanborn, Thayer, Norcross, and 
Bradford. 

1 August 2. 

2 " Died, yesterday morning, after a short illness, Miss Charlotte Aber- 
crombie, of the Theatre in this city, aged 16 years and 3 months. Her funeral 
will take place this morning at 10 o'clock, from Mrs. Derry's, Pennsylvania 
Avenue. The public will long lament her loss; her friends ever." National 
Intelligencer, August 3, 1813. The plays announced for July 31 were Shake- 
speare's " Macbeth," and a Petit Comedy, called " The Day after the Wedding; 
or, A Wife's First Lesson." 
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MEMOIR 

OF 

FRANCIS CALLEY GRAY 

BY CHARLES KNOWLES BOLTON. 



Among prominent Bostonians of the first half of the nineteenth 
century Francis Calley Gray was preeminent for his oratory 
and erudition, two accomplishments more in repute in his day 
than in our own. He was born in Salem, September 19, 1790, so 
that his young manhood covered the years of readjustment 
following our Revolution, and that period of intellectual awak- 
ening that stirred New England after the wars in France. 

His father, William Gray, 1 later Lieutenant-Governor of 
Massachusetts, was the leading merchant of the time, with 
between thirty and forty ships sailing the oceans of the globe 
in pursuit of cargoes. In those days merchant ships were also 
the gatherers and dispensers of news, and the arrival of a ship 
was an event to stimulate a family of boys, with a father whose 
interests were world-wide. His mother, Elizabeth Chipman, 
was already known as a woman whose intellectual ability kept 
pace with her growing household duties. 

Mr. Gray took his degree at Harvard in 1809, and went to 
Russia as an unpaid secretary to John Quincy Adams, then a 
young and promising statesman. Always a student, Gray 
began to fit himself for the law, finished his reading with Judge 
William Prescott, and was admitted to the bar in the Court of 
Common Pleas, November n, 1814. In the winter of 18 14-15 
he made a journey to Washington and Virginia in company 

1 William Gray was the son of Abraham Gray, who married Lydia, daughter 
of Francis Calley, of an old Marblehead family; the name was pronounced 
"Cawley," and was often so spelled in the early records. William had a 
brother, Francis Calley Gray, who died without issue in 1790, 

67 
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with George Ticknor. The hardships endured in crossing 
Maryland in January, and the poverty with which the two 
young travellers came in contact, are vividly described in 
Ticknor's letters. They met many distinguished people in 
Washington and Richmond, including Madison and Jefferson. 
Two years later Gray was admitted to practice in the higher 
courts, but foreshadowed his tastes by delivering the same year 
an oration on history, before the $BK Society. The Rev. John 
Pierce called it a " sensible' ' oration, and it no doubt had 
weight in procuring his election to the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society in January, 1818. He rose rapidly in the councils 
of the Society, serving on many committees and editing several 
volumes of the Collections. His personality, his wide and 
exact knowledge, as well as his readiness to serve every seeker 
for facts, soon made him the final authority in times of doubt 
and controversy. James Savage said that he had never known 
any one "so distinguished in the universality of his studies," 
and added quaintly: "This distinction arose not solely from 
the number of degrees in the circumference of his knowledge, 
but equally from penetration toward the centre." 

Mr. Gray became a fellow of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, May 25, 1819. He served as recording sec- 
retary, 1827-29; as corresponding secretary, 1831-37, and as 
a member of the Rumford Committee, 1833-37. Here he came 
to be on intimate terms with men of science, and in the later 
years of his life with Louis Agassiz. 

But these societies offered little opportunity for the exercise 
of his oratory as an expression of his deep interest in affairs, 
and he followed his father into public life. His voice already 
had the ring of a prophet, and in his address to the Massachu- 
setts Charitable Fire Society, October 10, 181 7, he showed his 
grasp of world movements. His oration before the city au- 
thorities on the Fourth of July following his election to the 
Historical Society was in the opinion of good judges "one of 
the best in the whole range of Boston oratory." In the Legis- 
lature, to which he was elected in 1822, and in the State Senate, 
where he served, with the exception of a few terms, for the next 
two decades, he had scope for his knowledge of prison reform, 
the treatment of the insane, and the general legislation that 
affects property and personal rights. 
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In 1826, soon after his election to the Senate, he became a 
Fellow of Harvard College, serving until 1836. This was a 
period when the Governor presided over the Board of Over- 
seers, and the affairs of the College were of quasi-public con- 
cern. There were reports of decreasing attendance, increasing 
expenses of students, an unneeded surplus, too large a library, a 
system of education not adapted to practical ends, and the 
growing domination of Unitarianism — complaints " keeping 
each other in countenance/' writes Mr. Gray to Governor 
Lincoln in 1831, "by their noise and their number." Mr. Gray's 
able and convincing refutation of the charges was printed and 
had a very wide, reading. His keen mind and positive views 
brought him into relation with the orators of the time — 
Webster, Choate, and Sumner. A vigorous tilt with Sumner 
at the seven-day conference on prison reform, held at Tremont 
Temple in 1847, led to a pamphlet on " Prison Discipline in 
America," a notable attack on the solitary system of impris- 
onment, reprinted the next year in England. Norton and 
Webster spoke of it as exhaustive and convincing, and Ticknor 
wrote: "Gray's pamphlet has done its perfect work, and set- 
tled the question as between two systems of prison discipline. 
I never knew anything of the sort so well received or produce 
so considerable effect." Mr. Gray gave liberally of his time to 
institutions that touched his sympathies, serving as vice- 
president of the Prison Discipline Society, chairman of the 
board of directors of the State Prison at Charlestown, trustee 
of the State Lunatic Hospital at Worcester from its estab- 
lishment, and as a trustee of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital. In the midst of his political and sociological work he 
welcomed invitations to prepare orations for such occasions as 
the State's recognition of Washington in 1832, the <E> B K gather- 
ing at Brown University in 1842, and others where he could 
expound his views on civic problems. In 1841 Harvard made 
him a Doctor of Laws. Never was the honor more properly 
bestowed, for Mr. Gray had that rare combination — a memory 
for the accurate details of history and a mind alive to the laws 
of nations and the significance of great events. At Brown he 
contended that the eyes of Europe were upon America. The 
tyranny of the judiciary, equality of property and of condition, 
monopoly, and mob-law all are watchwords that call for sanity 
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of judgment and a clear understanding of the meaning and 
limitations of liberty. He said: 

"The duty, which our situation calls on us to perform, is to 
exhibit to mankind a popular representative system of gov- 
ernment; and to prove to them by our example, not only that 
it is perfectly compatible with law, and order, and civilization, 
but that, rightly administered, it improves, in every respect, the 
social condition, humanizes the feelings, elevates the intel- 
lectual and moral character, secures the rights, and promotes 
the best interests and permanent happiness of the whole people. 
Such is the Mission of America." 

Mr. Gray was so busily engaged in public affairs through the 
greater part of his life that it is difficult to picture him as # an 
"antiquarian," although this is the designation which follows 
his name in biographical dictionaries. It is true, however, that 
his discovery of the Code of 1641, a manuscript copy of the 
early laws of Massachusetts, called "The Body of Liberties," 
and his elaborate and thorough elucidation of its origin, history, 
and value cleared away many misapprehensions that had in- 
jured the reputation of the early colonists, and placed him in 
the front rank of historical writers. 1 When he became a propri- 
etor of the Boston Athenaeum in 1822 he was recognized as a 
scholar and at once elected a Trustee, serving as an officer con- 
tinuously until his retirement as president of the Board of 
Trustees in 1837. He had a real appreciation of sculpture, 
painting, and engraving, and contributed to almost every fund 
formed for the purchase of works of art for the Athenaeum 
Gallery. His rare engravings are now at Harvard College, 
with money bequeathed by him for their care; and reproduc- 
tions have long been the delight of many lovers of art who 
perhaps never heard of the "Gray Collection." 

The last year of his life he dwelt in conversation upon the 
fields of science, literature, and art in which young men of 
ability could best serve their country. "He never tired of 
repeating," says Agassiz, "that intellectual and moral culture 
was the object worthiest of the highest ambition." Increasing 
illness made it impossible for him to deliver the address he had 
begun to plan, but to Agassiz he spoke with emotion and great 
fervor of his ideals. 2 

1 3 Mass. Hist. Collections, vm. 191. Also reprinted. 

2 Proceedings Amer. Acad, of Arts and Sciences, Jan. 13, 1857. 
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A short time before Mr. Gray's death, Agassiz proposed to 
issue Contributions to the Natural History of the United States, 
but could not obtain funds. Mr. Gray entered into the business 
details of the project with enthusiasm and by letters and ap- 
peals made the subscription list more successful than any one 
had dared to believe possible. Agassiz already dreamed of a 
museum of comparative zoology, and this also interested Mr. 
Gray. His bequest of $50,000 the next year made the museum 
a fact, although a provision of the will made it impossible to 
associate his name with it. 

Mr. Gray never married, but the social side of his nature led 
him into close relation with the chief men of the day. He 
dined frequently with Prescott the historian, President Sparks 
of Harvard, George Ticknor, and with other men whom he 
met at the literary evening clubs and in travel. There are 
delightful glimpses of outings spent at Daniel Webster's farm, 
or at Lebanon Springs. He loved to saunter from place to place 
abroad with congenial company. In the days when Washington 
Irving was secretary of our legation in London, Thomas Coffin 
Amory, an undergraduate searching for health, was persuaded to 
accompany Mr. Gray to the English lake counties. There, with 
letters of introduction, his wit, learning, and anecdote made 
them welcome visitors to Wordsworth, Southey, Mrs. Hemans, 
Scott, and a host of owners of ancient castles and forest estates. 
He was in Rome in 1837 with Joseph G. Cogswell, later famous 
as teacher, scholar, and librarian of the Astor Library in New 
York. They journeyed northward together through Italy 
and Switzerland. 

Mr. Gray passed his early life in Salem, and came with the 
family to Summer Street, Boston, in 1809. In 1834 he moved 
to Beacon Street, and in 1845 he came to live near the Wards, 
Ticknors, and Lawrences on Park Street, his windows over- 
looking the Common. Here he entertained his friends of the 
Wednesday Evening Club, "enlivening its meetings by his 
wit and wisdom, his rich and varied learning, and cherishing 
always a lively interest in its prosperity.' ' "For twenty-six 
years he was," says the Rev. Dr. Lothrop, "one of the orna- 
ments of the Club." 

In a delightful photograph of the members of the Friday 
Evening Club, taken toward the end of his life, he stands at the 
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left hand of Lemuel Shaw, the great jurist. The Club was 
organized earlier than the Friday Dinner Club, and the other 
members who appear in the photograph are: Nathan Hale, 
Thomas Motley, James K. Mills, George Hayward, Nathan 
Appleton, Charles Henry Warren, William Sturgis, Thomas 
Wren Ward, and the Curtises, Benjamin Robbins, Thomas 
Buckminster, and Charles Pelham — a distinguished group of 
elderly men, old-fashioned to our eyes, but possessed of the 
fine bearing of scholarly gentlemen. 

Mr. Gray died in Boston, December 29, 1856. Robert C. 
Winthrop, speaking after Mr. Gray's death, said: "As a man 
of elegant accomplishments, of vast and varied acquisitions, 
of thorough, exact, and well-digested information, ready at all 
times to be communicated in private conversation or in public 
discourse, he has left no superior and few equals, in this or any 
other community.' ' Prescott called him the most remarkable 
man he had ever known, for "the variety and fulness of his 
information, and a perfect command of it." 

There is a portrait of Francis C. Gray at Memorial Hall in 
Cambridge, painted by Francis Alexander. He is represented 
as a young man seated at a table, his right hand resting upon a 
book. He wears the collar and dark stock of the period, which 
would seem to be about 1828, a year after Alexander settled 
in Boston. There is also a marble bust of Mr. Gray by Hiram 
Powers, the sculptor, now owned by Morris Gray, Esq., of 
Chestnut Hill. In 1857 L. Schulze made a lithograph portrait. 
About the year 1847 Lazarus Gottlieb Sichling engraved a 
portrait from a photograph. The bust of Shakespeare and 
several books, which together form a background, were added 
by the artist. Mr. Gray holds an engraving of Raphael's 
Madonna of the Chair in his hand, and is represented as 
younger than he appears in the photographic original. And 
it is pleasant to believe that he, like others, having the fresh- 
ness of literature and the beauty of art ever present, did not 
grow old, but simply in good time passed away. 



